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Keliqious Communications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Swedenborgianisn. 


Mr. Epiror, 

As there are now at least a dozen 
societies of Swedenborgians in our 
country, and as great exeriions are 
making to propagate their tenets, 
] have thought it desirable that the 
public should have a clear view of 
this system of religion, before they 
are called upon toembrace it. This 
system occupies no middle ground. 
If it be from heaven, it is of the ut- 
most importance that it be spread ; 
if it be the work of man, it ought to 
be discouraged. ‘That a person of 
talents may now and then profess to 
believe it, is no argument in its favor. 
Every system of religion has been 
upheld more or less by talents. How 
men of learning and sound judgment 
in other respects, can pretend to be- 
lieve in the greatest absurdities that 
were ever invented, I pretend not to 
explain. That no system is so 
absurd as to want followers, is a 
fact, which I leave to be ac- 
counted for by others. So long as 
“the heart governs the understand- 
ing,” talents and learning are no 
shield against error. Great and 
powerful minds, like the most har- 
dened and polished steel, are liable 
to be sullied and tarnished. I pro- 
pose to give your readers as clear 
and candid a view of this ** new dis- 
pensation,”?’ as can be drawn from 
the works of its founder, pledging 
myself to assert nothing for which 
I cannot show authority.* 


The principal authorities consulted 
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Emmanuel Swedenborg whose wri- 
tings | am now tuo examine, was born 
at Stockholm in 1689. We know 
little respecting his childhood and 
youth, except that he appears to have 
been well educated by his father who 
was a bishop in the Lutheran church 
of Westrogothia. At the age of 21, he 
travelled over the greater part of the 
continent of Europe, at which time 
he seems to have faithfully studied 
human nature. At twenty seven, he 
was appointed Assessor of a Metallic 
college by Charles XII, king of Swe- 
den, and received the title of Baron 
three vears after. In his forty fifth 
year he published his Regnum Min 
erale, in three folio volumes, and 
soon after, treatises on Tides and 
Planets. He was a man of great 
learning for his day, and possessed 
natural talents of the highest order. 
Before publishing his system of reli- 
gion, he was extensively known in 
Europe, and had gained an enviable 
reputation. [He possessed a vigorous 
mind, a bold and daring imagination, 
was impetuous and headstrong in his 
feelings, ardent in his pursuits, and 
probably honest in his professions. 
His diligence was astonishing. 
Besides many works connected with 
the sciences, he has left more than 
30 octavo volumes, besides many of 
a smaller size, all of which are filled 
with revelations or explanations of 


on this subject, are Arcana Ceoelestia, 12 
vols.—True christian religion, 2 vols.— 
Heaven and Hell—-Hindmarsh—-North. 
Amer. Rev.—Remarks upon the writings 
of Swedenborg—-Buck—New Jerusalem 
Miss. &e. 
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that system of religion, of which he 
was the founder. All these were writ- 
ten after he was 54 years of age. 
To the contents of these works, the 
reader is soon to be introduced. Swe- 
denborg died at London in 1772, aged 
84. During his life his followers 
were very few. His works were 
published at his own expense, and 
little noticed. It is here to be obser- 
ved, that both he and his followers 
claim that all his writings are “ inspi- 
red by God ;” that “he is the new 
star in the Northern hemisphere, to 
guide and comfort the bewildered 
traveller on his way to Bethlehem.’ 
and that his ** New dispensation is 
the last and most magnificent ofall.” 

Before attempting to analyze the 
system of Swedenborg, | shall permit 
him to give his own account of his 
~ vision, which took plaee in 1743. 

‘I dined very late at my lodgings at 
haan, and ate with great ap- 
petite. till at the close of my repast, 
{ perceived a kind of mist about my 
eyes, and the floor of my chamber 
was covered with hideous reptiles. 
They soon disappeared, and the 
darkness was dissipated, and Isaw 
clearly in the midst of a brilliant 
light, a man seated in the corner of 
the chamber who said to mein a 
terrible voice, eat not so much. At 
those words my sight became obscur- 
ed; afterwards it became clear by 
degrees, and I found myself alone. 
The night following, the same man, 
radiant with light, appeared to me 
and said, “Il am God, the Lord, 
creator and redeemer; I have chosen 
you to unfold to men the internal and 
spiritual sense of the sacred writings, 
and will dictateto you what you are 
to write.” At that time I was not 
terrified, and the light, though very 
brilliant, made no unpleasant impres- 
sion uponmy eyes. The Lord was 
clothed with purple, and the vision 
lasted a quarter of an hour. That 
same night the eyes of my internal 
man were opened, and fitted to see 
things in the world of spirits, and in 
hell, in which places | found many 
persons of mine acquaintance, some 
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of them long since, and others lately 
deceased.”’ 

From the time that he thus saw the 
personal appearance of God, to the 
day of his death, Swedenborg enjoy 
ed uninterrupted intercourse with the 
world of spirits. He informs us 
that he conversed with angels on ma- 
ny subjects “at least a thousand 
times.” He relates the most tadi- 
crous ideas and stories with sucha 
wonderful degree of gravity, that 
the reader of bis works often finds it 
difficult to keep his risible muscles 
under proper discipline. [any first 
to give a faint picture of heaven and 
hell as drawn by out author ina 
large volume, and of which he most 
solemnly assures us on his dying 
bed ** every word is true.” 

At death, then, the soul does not 
immediately go either to heaven or 
hell as the scriptures teach us, buttoa 
world of spirits situated exactly be- 
tween. This © valley of spirits,” 
has heaven above it, and hell be- 
neath it; but itis so well guarded by 
rocks, mountains, &c. that the spirits 
cannot escape. ‘They remain here, 
some for days, some foi weeks, or e- 
ven for years, though none are allow- 
ed to remain longer than thirty years. 
Whether this valley becomes full, 
or why they are not permitted to re- 
main longer, we are not informed. 

From this world of spirits, the soul 
if prepared,is introduced into hea- 
ven. Here we find every thing almost 
precisely as itis on earth. There 
are three distinct heavens, the inhab- 
itants of which are not permitted to 
hold any communion with each other, 
though Swedenborg was allowed even 
this privilege. ‘The angels are divi- 
ded into innumerable societies, and 
seem to continue in their respective 
places, with little or slow improve- 
ment. ‘* That the universal heaven 
resembles the human form, is a secret 
hitherto unknown in this worlds” but 
it is even so, though we can get naa 
ea of the proposition. 7 hat angels are 
human forms of men,” says Sweden- 
borg, ** I have seen a thousand times, 
and have conversed with them, as 
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one man with another—nor did I ev- 
er see any thing that differed from 
the human form.”? He informs us 
that there is a real sun an@ moon in 
heaven, thoughthey are both spiritual. 
This idea is highly poetical, but not 
original: the heathen poet expresses 
it more clear and elegant ; 


—‘solemque suum, et sua sidera norunt.’ 


There is also heat, light, and 
darkness, in heaven ; and one is al- 
mest tempted to set Milton down as 
a Swedenborgian, notwithstanding 
he lived some time before Sweden- 


borg. 


‘ There isa cave 
Within the mount of God, fast by the 
throne, | 
Where light and darkness in perpetual 
round 
Lodge and dislodge by turns, which wakes 
thro’ heaven 
Grateful vicissitude, like day and night,’ 


There are four cardinal points in 
heaven, corresponding to ours ; and 
what is remarkable, the angels are 
never permitted to turn their faces 
from the east. How they are com- 
fortable or happy in this eternal posi- 
tion, itis difficult to conceive. The 
angels are clad in real garments, 
which our author saw and handled 
times without number. They have 
houses, gardens, walks, groves Xe. 
like ourselves. ‘Chey have temples 
and social worship, though to what de- 
nomination they belong we are not 
told. Swedenborg trequently attend- 
ed their meetings and even assisted 
in conducting them. ** That miglit 
be an eye witness to the manner of 
their assemblies in their temptes, I 
have been indulged with permission 
to enterthem, and hear the preach- 
ings. The preacher stands in a pul. 
pit onthe east side; before him sit 
those who are most eminent for wis- 
dom. and on either hand the interior. 
They sit in something of a circular 
form. so that all can see the tace of 


the preacher: but no one is to be out of 


his sight, no ove is allewed to stand 
belind the pulpit; for should one do 
so, it would confuse the preacner, 
23 would be the case should any one 
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dissent from his doctrine.’ The 
power of angels is discribed as very 
great over matter. “I have seen 
mountains that had been occupied 
by evil spirits, cast down and over- 
turned, or shaken from top to bottom 
as by an earthquake; rocks also rent 
assunder to their very foundations, 
and the evil spirits upon them, swal- 
lowed up.” The angels all speak 
one language, which, as our author 
so readily understood it, is probably 
Swedish. Writings are numerous 
among the angels, though they seem to 
be applied to no use. ‘These are 
probably Hebrew. “On a certain 
time a little paper was sent me from 
heaven, on which were written some 
words in Hebrew characters, and 
it was told me that every letter con- 
tained some secrets of wisdom, nay 
the very flexures and curvatures of 
the letters, and the sounding them 
from thence.” ‘Lo many it may be 
new to learn, that there never was 
such a being as satan or the devil; 
that there never was any order of 
spirits superior to man 3—and_ that 
every inhabitant of heaven and hell 
originally came from this world ; 
but Swedenborg says itisso. It may 
also be new, to learn that there is ney- 
er to be any resurrection, except what 
takes place at death, when a spirit- 
ual body is taken out of our natural 
bodies ; that there Is uever to be ada 

of judgment, except what took place 
in 1757, which was the second and 
last judgment,” but Swedenborg says 
these truihs were all thus revealed to 
him. “Just one third part of the in- 
habitants of heaven are infants, who 
are educated with great care by fe- 
males appointed for that purpose. 
The rich and poor retain their res- 
pective characters in the other world. 
The lot of the rich, when transplan- 
ted to heaven, is that of being in a 
condition of greater splendor than 
others: some of them dwell in state- 
ly palaces, richly furnished and or- 
nainented as with gold and silver, to- 
gether with abundance of all things 
ministering to the delight of life.” 
Our Saviour declares that there is 
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‘¢ neither marriage nor giving in mar- 
riage” in heaven; but Swedenborg 
in along and dismal chapter on this 
subject, says there are marriages in 
heaven. 

The description which he gives of 
hell resembles that of heaven. He 
says there are three hells, correspon- 
ding to the three heavens ; that there 
are the same number of societies; that 
there is an exact equilibrium  be- 
tween heaven and hell, to prevent 
the freedom of man from being de- 
stroyed by the over balancing of good 
or evil; that all the inhabitants of 
hell are of one race ; and that as all 
heaven resembled one man, so all hell 
resembles one devil. These three 
hells are described as under huge 
mountains, hills and rocks; as dark 
and dismal, though here and there 
lighted up with burning coals. Some of 
the dwellings of the sufferers, are 
described as resembling deus of wild 
beasts, some as full of fire, some as 
ruined cottages, towns and streets ; 
others are like deserts, caves and 
gloomy woods, The punishment 
of hell is very properly represen- 
ted toconsist in unrestrained passions. 
But in this, we find the inhabitants 
represented as suffering from heat, 
cold, hunger; as being beaten, driven 
into narrow and filthy places &c. in 
a manner that almost wholly destroys 
that awe and dread with which this 
subject is surrounded by the language 
of the New Testament. 

The doctrine of correspondencies 
is one which makes a conspicuous 
figure in the writings of Swedenborg 
and his disciples. If we, who are 
not initiated into all his mysteries, 
can understand it by diligently read- 
ing his ponderous volumes, it amounts 
to this; every thing on earth, even 
beasts, birds, fishes, rocks, herbs, 
and in short, every thing in the an- 
imal, vegetable and mi:eral kingdom, 
has an exact correspondent or resem- 
blance in the spiritual worlds. 
Hence the form of a deity is that of a 
man. He informs usthat this doc- 
trine was well understood by the an- 
cients; that itis the foundation on 


which all the Egyptian hieroglyphics 


are built; that it has been lost since 
the time of Job, who last used it, til! 
it was again revealed to this same 
Emmanuel Swedenborg. Lest there 
be a_ possibility of mistake, I quote 
his own definition of corresponden- 
cies. ‘ Omnia que in coelis, sunt 
in terris terrestri modo : omnia que 
in terris, sunt tn coelis coelesti modo.’ 
But the principal use of this impor- 
tant doctrine is to explain the scrip- 
tures. The bible, according to Swe- 
denborg, has three senses, the celes- 
tial, the spiritual and the natural. 
He finds a world of meaning in every 
word, and even every letter of the 
Old and New Testament; and by the 
aid of this science he cuts every knot, 
solves every difficulty, and makes 
‘any thing mean any thing.” Without 
this science we are wholly in the dark, 
and understand the bible no better 
than infants. If the reader be sur- 
prized that the christian church has 
been so many centuries in the dark, 
Swedenborg informs us that it is 
owing to their great simplicity. 
‘*’The reason why the science of 
correspondencies, which is the true 
key to the spiritual sense of the word, 
was not discovered to later ages, 
[ages since the time of Job] was 
because the christians of the prim- 
itive church, were men of such great 
simplicity, that it was to no purpose 
to discover it to them: for had it 
been discovered, they would have 
found no use init, nor would they have 
understood it.””7 Let us now !ook at 
an example or two, which are ex- 
plained by the doctrineof correspon- 
dencies. The book of Genesis is 
not a historical account of the crea- 
tion, for we have ‘* nothing to do 
with tle creation.” Every verse 
and word contains a divine allegory 
full of spiritual meaning, which re- 
lates to subjects altogether different 
from those embraced in the letter. 
The Ist chapter of Genesis, in its 
enternal sense, describes the process 
of regeneration in seven successive 
states ;—by Adam and Eve are sig- 
nified the most ancient churca &c. 
Matt. xxiv 29 —31. “ Immedi- 
ately after the tribulation of those 
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days shall the sun be darkened, andthe 
moon shall not give her-light, and 
the stars shall fall from heaven, and 
the powers shall be shaken. And 
then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of man in heaven 3; and then 
shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, 
and they shall see the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with 
great power and glory. And he 
shall send his angels with a great 
sound of a trumpet and they shall 
gather” &c. Now to apply this 
wonderful ‘key of the New Jerusa- 
lem Church’. “ The sun here sig- 
nifies the Lord, in reference to love: 
the moon signifies the Lord in refer- 
ence to faith: the stars signify 
knowledge of good things and true ; 
the tribes signify all truths and things 
in their complex ; the coming of the 
Lord, siguifies his presence in the 
word, and revelation of it” to 
Swedenborg ; “the clouds signify 
the written word in its external sense ; 
the glory signifies divine truth as it 
is the internal sense; the trumpet 
signifies divine truth as revealed from 
heaven” by Swedenborg &c. 

Again; acccording to this ‘* new 
star” the word “horse invariably 
signifies the understanding, and char- 
iot means doctrine.” ‘This is cer- 
tainly new, and leaves us in astonish- 
ment at the cold depravity of Moses 
and the Israelites, who could sing a tri- 
umphant song after seeing sucha quan- 
tity of * understanding and doctrine” 
drowned in the Red sea. Besides 
the word “ chariot” in some versions 
is always rendered by the word wag- 
gon, but as “ chariot” only signifies 
‘‘ doctrine,” how would this key 
work, when waggons supply the place 
of chariots. 

I must ask the indulgence of 
the reader while I adduce a few 
more examples of the wonderful rev- 
elations which Swedenborg has left 
us in his ** universal theology.” I 
mention them that the reader may 
know what he is to believe when he 
embraces this system, and as reasons 
why severity has, or will be used. 
This book was written when our au- 
thor was 82 years of age; but as it 


is ** all inspired,” and the last of his 
works, it must be regarded as the 
most important of all his revelations. 
Like the newest voyages and travels, 
it contains all the last discoveries 
and corrections of former works of 
the kind. It is indeed, the’ text 
book from which his disciples prin- 
cipally draw their belief. The first 
example cannot be abridged with ad- 
vantage. | 

‘¢ In consequence of what I have 
seen and been an eye witness of, for 
years together, I can assert the fol- 
lowing facts relating to the spiritual 
world; that there are earths in that 
world, just as in the natural world ; 
and that there are also plains and 
valleys, mountains and hills, foun- 
tains and rivers ; that there are par- 
adises, gardens, groves. and woods ; 
that there are cities with palaces and 
houses ; alsothat there are writings 
and books,employ ments and merchan- 
dizes, and that there are gold and sil- 
ver, and precious stones ; in a word, 
that there is in the spiritual world, 
all and every thing that is in the nat- 
ural world.” 

In the course of the frequent and 
constant visits which Swedenborg 
made to the spiritual world, he had 
repeated interviews with all those 
who have ever taken a very distin- 
guished part in religion. He men- 
tions the names, characters, and em- 
ployments of several. They all re- 
tain their respective tenets, and all 
have their particular followers. He 
occupies about forty pages in giving 
these memorabilia. If the reader of 
these pages be indifferent to religion, 
he will probably smile at extravagan- 
ces so wild. If he be a christian, 
his heart cannot but ache, that pre- 
tended revelations so improbable, 
so unworthy of heaven, so con- 
temptibly absurd, should be be- 
lieved. If he believe Swedenborg 
to have been a wilful impostor, he 
cannot but burn with one intense 
glow of indignation. If he believe 
nim to be self deceived and a fanat- 
ic, he must sigh over a delusion so ri- 
diculous. I give an example. 

Among others whom he repeated- 
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ly saw, was John Calvin. Of the 
condition of Calvin in the future 
world, we have the following picture: 
that at his death, it was sometime be- 
fore the angels could convince him 
that he had actually exchanged worlds; 
that his followers were all confined 
in dungeons and caves, because they 
believed the doctrine of predestina- 
tion; that he himself was miserably 
lonesome, having none wit! whom 
he could associate; that for a long 
time he hid himself in a dark corner ; 
that he next lodged at the house of 
harlots; and finally, Swedenborg 
left him shut up in acave with his 
followers, where they laboured for 
their food, and made it their business 
and delight to quarrel and do each 
other mischiet ! 

It appears according to this new 
dispensation, that every nation has its 
particular place assigned it in the 
world of spirits. ‘Thus the English 
have two large cities, both of which 
are named London. ** There are two 
large cities into which most of the 
English enter after death. [was per- 
mitted to see one of them, and to 
walk through it. The middle an- 
swers to that part of London where 
merchants meet, called the exchange, 
and therethe moderators dwell.” “The 
other great city. called also London, 
is not in the middle part of the chris- 
tian region, but is separated from it 
towards the north, and is the recepta- 
cle of the dead who are inwardly 
wicked. Jn the midst of it there is 
an open communication with hell, in- 
to which the inhabitants sink down 
and ave swallowed up in their turns.” 

We cannet complain of the system 
of Swedenborg, that in all cases it is 
wanting in charity. He assures us 
that the heathen are as fair candidates 
for heaven as christians : and trom 
what he says we are led to infer that 
they are actually much the mest nu- 
merous class. After giving a ludi- 
crous account of an tusurrection a- 
mong the Mahomedans in the spiritu- 
al world, he places the greater pait of 
them in heaven; though on account of 
their proneness to quarrel with chris- 
tians, they have two separate heavens 
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by themselves. The Jews are mostly 
engaged in traffic, live in houses 
and streets intolerably filthy, and are 
mostly wretched. Moses stands a- 
mong them with his rod, and com- 
mands them to believe on the Mes- 
siah who has already come. 

As our author has repeatedly vis- 
ited the planets in our system, it is 
not a tittle disappointing and morti- 
fying notto have any more definite 
information respecting them than our 
own weak eyes can give, even at this 
distance. He not only gives us no 
data by which we may gratify our 
curiosity, but does not even console 
us with the assurance that he has 
left guide boards on the road, to direct 
future travellers. 

‘Those who have been troubled with 
a disease known by the name of dys- 
pepsia, may be surprized to learn 
from this “inspired man’? by a_ spe- 
cial revelation, that they have been 
wholly ignorant of its cause. “ It 
has been given me to know whence 
anxiety, grief, and that sadness of 
mind which we call melancholy in 
man, proceed. ‘There are certain 
spirits, that are not joined to Hell, as 
being newly departed from the body, 
which delight in things undigested, 
such as meat corrupted in the stom- 
ach, and hold their coufabulations in 
such sinks of uncleanness in man, as 
are suitable to their impure aflectious. 
These spirits appear near the stom- 
ach, some to the right and some to 
the left of it, some higher, some low- 
er, some nearer, some more distant, 
according to their different kinds cf 
affection; and that they cause uneasi- 
ness of mind, | am_ fuliy convinced 
by experience. I have seen and heard 
them, and felt the uneasiness caused 
by them, and I have also converses 
with them !” 

I might proceed to select reyela- 
tions similar to these, till T had filled 
as many volumes as there are of the 
works from which I selected: for ev- 
ery work of Swedenborg which ! 
have examined, is equally marvel- 
lous, equally wild and foolish. But 
it will be expected that I give at one 
view, a brief summary of his creed. 
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This, it must be confessed, is no easy 
task ; for these writings are so volu- 
minous. so obscure, so unintelligible, 
so filled with chaos and fable, and so 
frequently contradictory, that itis next 
to impossible, to reduce the system 
toa tangible shape. Yet this will 
now be attempted. 

The Swedenborgians then, believe 
negatively, that there will be no fa- 
tare day of Judgment: they do not 
believe in the second coming of 
Christ and the consequent desiruc- 
rion of the visible heavens and earth ; 
they do not believe in a future resur- 
rections they do not believe in the 
atonement or Vicarious sacrifice 5 
they do not believe in the personality 
of the trinity, thouga they admit that 
there are three divine essences ; they 
do not believe in predestination ; ; 
they deny the doctrine of election, of 
iustification by faith &e. Positively, 
they believe that all the writings of 
Immanuel Swedenborg are divinely 
in spire; that he talked with God face 
toface : that the final judgment of 
the world, took place in 1757 ; that 
the second coming of Christ took 
place in the revelation by Sweden- 
horg ; that there is a world of spir- 
its or purgatory between heaven and 
hell; that there are three distinct 
heavens, and three hells, both of 
which exactly balance each other, 
and are equal as to the number of in- 
habitants ; that the scriptures can be 
understood only by those who can 
explain them in three different senses; 
that every thing in this world has its 
correspondent in the world of spirits ; 
that the dispensation of the New 
Jerusalem Church is the crown of 
all others &e. The followers of this 
system have public worship, church- 
es, a Liturgy and music. 

Such is the creed of the Sweden- 
borgians, and such is the system for 
the propagation of which no small 
exertions are now making. Such 
too, are the high pretensions wuich 
are Claimed by the founder of this 
sect. Letus now see by what ar- 
guments or evidence, the inspiration of 
this mass of absurdities demands 
our belief. The inspiration of 
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Moses, the Jewish ceremonies and 
laws, and the religion of Christ and 
his Apostles, were proved by 
most stupendous miracles. We 
know that as it regards the Gos- 
pel great stress may be placed upon 
its internal evidence ; this argument 
to the bosom of the christian must 
ever be strong and consoling. But 
itisnot too much to say, that we 
have no reasou to suppose that even 
christianity would have been recei- 
ved by mankind, without the testimo- 
ny of miracles. Whatever stress 
then, may be laid on internal evidence 
for the inspiration of any system of 
religion, the ultimate test must be 
miracles. Now Swedenborg never 
pretended to perform any miracles 
in proof of his inspiration. For 
this, he assigns two reasons, viz. that 
miracles would destroy the freedom 
of the will, and make men believe 
whether they would or not,.and that 
his doctrines are sufficiently convin- 
cing without the aid of miracies. He 
might have added a Wiird reason of 
still greater weight. Hethus states 
his reasons in his Arcana Coolestia. 
In respect to prodigies and signs, it 
!s to be observed, that they were per- 
formed amongst such persons as were 
in external worship, and were not 
desirous of knowing any thing about 
internal worship ; for they who were 
in such worship, were to be compel- 
led by externai means; hence it was, 
that miracies were performed among 
the Jewish and Israelitish people, 
who were merely in external wor- 
ship, and none that was spiritual. 
Hence it was that so many miracles 
were performed among that nation. 
But with those who are in internal 
worship, that is, in charity and faith, 
miracles are not performed, being 
to such persons hurtful : for miracles 
force or compel to believe, and what- 
soever is of compulsion doth not re- 
main, but is dissipated——hence it is 
that no miracles are performed at 
this day. That they are also of a 
hurtful nature, may appear from the 
following considerations: they com- 
pel to believe, and fix in the external 
man an idea that tne thing is so or 
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there is one proof of the doctrine of 
Swedenborgianism, which may be 
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so: if the internal man afterwards 
denies what the miracles huve con- 
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firmed, then there commences an op- 
position and collision between the 
internal and external man, and at 
lenzth, when the ideas produced from 
miracles are dissipated, the conjunc- 
tion of falsehood and truth takes 
place, which is profanation. Hence 
it is evident how dangerous and 
hurtful miracles would be at this day 
mthechurch.” ‘Arenot the things 
above mentioned above miracles !” 
The following passage is from 
Hindmarsh, in his defence of Swe- 
denborgianism. [le is a zealous dis- 
ciple, and seems to have had as clear 
wiews as can be possessed on a subject 
so dark. ‘* As former dispensations 
required the aid and assistance of 
miracles, in order to induce mankind 
to acknowledge them, this argues at 
least, that they did not carry with 
them that clear and rational evidence 
of their truth, which was of itself suf- 
ficient to gain credit among men; 
for wherever the truth of a thing 
cannot be established by any other 
means than by miracles, it plainly 


implies that it is involved in obscuri- 


ty, doubt, and uncertainty. Such 
was the case with all former dispen- 
sations, which only shadowed forth 
and represented the last and most 
magnificent of all, the New Jererusa- 
lem. This last and greatest of dis- 
pensations requires no miracles, be- 
cause the truths it displays are of 


brought forward by the disciples of 
Ahis religion, if it be really true. We 
have not as yet seen a shadow of evi- 
dence in its favor. If it really be 
what it pretends to be, we have a 
right to expect and demand the 
proof now to be mentioned. It is 
this. The same revelation which de- 
clared to Swedenborg that his doc- 
trines possessed a ‘‘ superiority in ex- 
cellence and dignity above all the 
knowledges that have heretofore been 
published in the world,” also revealed 
to him that in the interior of Africa,far 
from the sea-shore, his system of re- 
ligion had been revealed, and was 
rapidly spread through all the region; 
consequently, that there is a large 
country, in the centre of Africa, 
which is inhabited by Swedenborygi- 
ans! Now if his disciples really be. 
lieve in these revelations, why do 
they not send to the interior of Africa, 
and afford the world this one proof 
of the inspiration of their leader > 
[t is easy to swallow absurdities in 
the gross, but difficult to digest them 
when dealt out singly. 

Hindmarsh has given several in- 
stances of the prescience of Sweden- 
borg. ‘They are all of the same 
character as those with which strag- 
gling fortune-tellers in our day, de- 
lude the ignorant and superstitious ; 
and what is remarkable, none of 
these examples are recorded till after 


themselves clear, rational, and satis-_ their fulfilment. These relations are 
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noticed a resemblance between the 
religion of Mahommet, and that of 


ee factory. tis too dignified to stoop so puerile, and so nearly approxima- 
Hie | down to earth for any thing that re- ting to foolishness, that I fear the 
Fiera’ sembles a miracle; for by so doing, reader would think me imposing up- 
ee its heaven-born glory would be tar- on him, were I to give examples. 
BA nished, and a cloud would overspread The reader has probably ere this, 


the sky, so as to interrupt the beams 
of celestial light, proceeding from 


x by bf, him, who is the sun of righteous- Swedenborg. As it respects per- 
Hee ness !”’ sonal character, they were certainly 
oa A Rejecting the aid of miracles, be unlike; but in other respects there 
ia eros HH cause cut of his power, Swedenborg is no slight resemblance. Mahommet 


professed a high regard for the scrip- 
tures, and a high reverence for the 
character of Jesus Christ; so does 
Swedenborg. Mahommet believed in 
the Unity of God; so does Sweden- 
borg. Mahommet declared his revela- 


relies who!ly upon internal evidence 
for the credit of his revelations. Did I 
not presume that [ have already given 
the reader a sufficiently enlarged se- 
ection of this kind of testimony, it 
might be indefinitely increased. But 
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tions superior to all others; Sweden- 
borg dues the same. Mahommet re- 
jected the aid of miracles to prove 
his mission, and treats them with 
contempt; so does Swedenborg. Ma- 
homet declared an eternal war with 
all who would not receive his doc- 
trines ; Swedenborg, as we have seen, 
shuts them up in a dungeon and 
leaves them quarrelling. Mahommet 
declared bimselfan inspired prophet, 
repeatedly went to heaven, conversed 
with God face to face, and is the 
founder of a new religion; Sweden- 
borg does all this. The one deseri- 
bed a sensual and material heaven 
and hell; so does the other. ‘Chey 
both saw marriages in heaven, and 
lust in hell. The one saw angels 
whose heads were so large that it 
would take a bird a thousand years 
to fly trom one ear to the other; the 
other never allows these angels to 


turn their faces trom the east. ‘The 
one gave a religion full of absur- 


dities; the other does no less. The 
former gave us a revelation utterly 
unworthy of God; the latter levels 
the Deity toa man. Both — 
are alike unfitted for man. Vet i 

some respects these two men were 
very dissimilar. Mahommet raised 
his blood-stained sword, and_ pro- 
claimed it the key of heaven ; Swe- 
denborg unlocks the door quite as 
effectually by his key of correspon- 
dencies. Mahommet spread his reli- 
gion by fear and force 3 Swedenborg 
relies on the ignorance and credulity 
of mankind. The one was unques- 
tionably the greatest imposter the 
world ever saw; the other the great- 
est self-deceiver the world ever piti- 
ed. The one came hke a demon, 
strewing his path with desolation, 


while he trampled on the cross of 
clothes himself 


Christ; the other 
with clouds and mysteries, while he 
Gebases christianity. "Phe one walk- 
ed on the wings of destruction; the 
other comes in the stillness that pre- 
cedes the earthquake. The former 
shocked us by his hardened and bold 
impiety; the latter escapes the 
charge of the most dre agen blasphe- 


Vol. Vimo, 12. 79 
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my, ouly because we believe him de- 
ranged. Mahommet fed on ambition 
and conquest; Swedenborg suffered 
his reason to be devoured by a disor- 
dered imagination. 

It has been hinted above, that 
Swedenborg was probably self-de- 
ceived by a visionary mania, or en- 
thusiasm. This is all that the ut- 
most stretch of charity can admit. 
If this was not the case, his is one of 
the most daring and impious forge- 
ries that the world ever saw. If he 
was not what we have supposed 
him— 

“Oh! when he traced the mazes of his 
plan, 

How did his soul contemn deluded man— 

Light as the desert sand, on every blast 

Of passion’s burning gale at raudom cast ; 

But on himself he wreaked his deepest 
scorn, 

Who stooped to cheat a creature so for- 
Jorn 1’ 

I cannot forbear observing. that if 
this ‘new dispensation”’ is such “that 
all former dispensations only shadow- 
ed forth and represented the last and 
most magnificent of all, the New-Je- 
rusalem’’—if * this last and greatest 
of dispensations, would have its 
heaven-born glory tarnished — by 
stooping to earth for any thing that 
resembles a miracle,” to prove its 
truth, then it follows legitimately, 
that every miracle performed by our 
Saviour and his Apostles, only pro- 
ved that their dispensation was in- 
volved in * obscurity, doubt, and un- 
certainty 3”? and that every miracle 
which they performed, was a blemish, 
a stain upon their characters and the 
religion which they taught. There 
is no evading this conclusion. The 
system under consideration reveals 
no new morals, throws Ho new light 
on morals already revealed, and only 
darkens every point on which it 
touches. It fairly * puts out the sun 
of righteousness, and brings back 
darkness visible.” It declares that 
ever since the days of Christ, if not 
sinee the time of Job. the church has 
been grovelling in darkuess and in 
error. ‘These clouds of darkness 
can be scattered only by this “ new 
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Star,” whose forty volumes of light 
have for fifty years been shedding 
their glories on the world. Now 1 
would solemnly ask those who are 
exerting themselves to spread the 
system of Swedenborg, if they do re- 
ally believe in these revelations 2 [f 
so, have they y any evidence for so be- 
lieving,unless it be the assertions of a 
fanatic, ora madman? ftis in vain 
for them to tell us to read and exam- 
ine his works; we have done so 3 and 
after wading through volumes of the 
greatest absurdities and nonsense 
which were ever printed, we say that 
there is nothing in Mather’s Magna- 
lia, or even the * Rain-water Doc- 
ter’s’’ book on diseases, which we 
could not as easily believe and di- 
rest, as the writings of Swedenborg. 
Hf his disci iples do not believe in these 
marvellous revelations, why are they 
endeavouring to make the ignorant 
believe them? Ooif | had in my 
heart to war with any class of men, 
it would be with those who are mak- 
ing exertions to impose upon others a 
system of religion so foolish, so per- 
nicious, that they do not, and cannot 
believe it themselves. 


For the Christian Spect 


Lay Presbyters.—No. Hi. 


Dip there exist in the middle of 
the second century, more than two 
kinds of officers ; or were elders then 
of different kinds, mast be our inqui- 
ry in this number. Polyearp was 
now inextreme old age; Irenaeus, a 
vouth; Athenagoras, Melito, and 
Theophilus of Antioch, commencing 
public life; and Justia Martyr, a 
Gentile, but christian philosopher 
standing but to fall in the front of 
the battle. He, our almost solitary 
witness tor this period, received his 
Greek education at Alexandria, in 
Egypt, and was successively a Stoic, 
Peripatetic, and Platonist. Occupi- 
ed in contemplation in a place of re- 
tirement near the shore of the sea, 
he was abruptly encountered, and ef- 
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fectually vanquished by an aged 
Christian, The interesting and in- 
genious arguments are detailed in his 
dialogue with Trypho. Left to his 
own reflections, favored with no oth- 
er interview, wounded by the arrow 
of conviction, he sought and found 
his cure in christianity, the only true 
coins Mingling his old at- 
tachmeuts with e wvangelic charity, he 
indulged the hope, that Sureaies and 
others had also imbibed, at least, the 
spirit of the Gospel, in a humble de- 
cree, 

Retaining the habit, he exhibited 
a singular spectacle, a philosopher 
bleeding in the cause of Christ.(a) 

The opinions of one, never an ec- 
clesiastie, must have been viewed 
with less prejudice. Familiar with 
men of science, the inflnence of his 
character on those in power, render- 
ed him important to the suffering 
cause. His conversion we place at 
A. D. 132, and his martyrdom at 
163, without danger of matesial er- 
ror. In his dialogue he mentions 
his apology. ‘The passage is found 
in that, which has been placed last, 
but was the first. This appeal to 
the understanding, and feelings of the 
discreet, but mistaken, Antoninus Pi- 
us, A. D. 140, whilst the blood of 
those, whom it defended, was flow- 
ing under a merciless persecution, 
procured a temporary respite. 

In his description of public wor- 
ship,(b) after mentioning prayers and 
the fraternal salutation, he says,— 
“ Puere is brought to him who pre- 
sides over the brethren, TO) WCET wet 
Tuv adskowv, bread and a cup of 
water, and wine, and he, taking 
them offers up praise and glory to 
the Father of the universe, through 
the name of the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, and renders thanks for these, 
his gifts. Atthe close of his petition 
and thanksgivings, all the people 
present say Amen ; which, in the He- 
brew language, signifies may it be so. 


(a) ev Pan ClAcTioav Kab TOE ACTCNS Kas 
Te ie xnb TH TxnMaTtL—Photius, 303. 

(b)2 Apolog. 97, Oxford edition. 1 
Apol. 127 
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And he who presides, having given 
thanks, cuxapsoavrog 0¢ rou TpoecruTos, 
and the whole assembly liaving ex- 
pressed their assent, they who are 
called among us deacons, osaxovor,dis- 
tribute the bread, and the wine and 
water, to each of those who are pre- 
sent, to partake of that which has 
been blessed. Also they carry to 
those Who are not present.” 

His birth in Samaria, the natural 
acumen of his understanding, his phi- 
losophical education at Ale: xandria, 
christian instruction, through eight 
years, In provincial Asia, and reli- 
gious associations at Rome, are 
pledges, that Justin knew the forms 
of christian worshtp. His piety, 
character, and death, secure to his 
testimony the claim of indefectible 
veracity. The high ground which 
he assumed, as the advocate of the 
whole proscribed church, before the 
Emperor and Senate of the civilized 
world, rendered every word a matter 
of life and death, and required abso- 
lute verity. Under al! these appal- 
ling circumstances he testifies that 
two orders only officiated, a presi- 
dent, rpos¢rwe, who taught, prayed, 
and administered the eucharist, and 
deacons, who distributed the symbo- 
lical elements. Lay-elders are not 
named, but there is an express assig- 
nation to deacons of the work now 
thought by some to belong peculiarly 
and exclusively to them; a violent 
presumption that there were no such 
officers. 

The same word rpoz¢rusg, ruling 
elder, deemed the principal and al- 
most solitary scriptural(c) proof of 
this lay order, is here the clerical 
character. If Paul meant by ita lay 
presbyter, it is strange that, in forty 
years from John’s death, the ruling 
elder xpoz¢rws has become, through- 
out the church, the presiding officer 
in every charge—-the mouth of the 
people unto God; and standing in 
the place of Jesus Christ, takes, 
blesses, and administers the memori- 
als of his body and blood, devolving 


(c) 1 Tim. vy, 17 


his ewn original employment, if 
lay elder, upon deacons who had 
been solemnly ordained, to feed the 
poor. 

If the “ brethren” adzAgwy over 
whom he presided were the people, 
his authority may be referred to his 
oflice as presbyter; if they were his 
co-presbyters, or bishops, for such 
existed in all the churches, and have 
appeared tn those of Smyrna, of Phi- 
lippi, Corinth, and Rome, he was 
that primus inter pares, who from 
necessity exists in all presbyteries, 
councils, assemblies, and other public 
bodies. Among presbyters, the pre- 
sidency rested not on ordination, but 
a voluntary concession, by reasen of 
seniority, talents, grace, or influence. 
Eiaisxorog Is a word of stronger im- 
port: the LOST THIS far from baving the 
overaigmt of his copresbyte rs, retain- 
ed only the first standing vi ihe same 
order. I[f according to "Groses up po- 
sitions letters too zealously attributed 
to the venerable Ignatius,the exsotxorog 
had presided in every church, Justin 
must have known it, and used the 
term, or have been jusily chargeable 
with misrepresentation. But the 
term,bishop,being equally applicable 
to every presbyter, as having the 
oversight of the flock, could not have 
distinguished the presiding bishop 
from his brethren, at whose head he 
had been placed by common consent, 
for reasons founded in utility. In 
the same apology, precious to the an- 
cient christians for its timely aid in a 
season ef extreme suffering, it is 
again published to the world, that, 
ws ae" that, which is called the day 
of the Sun, there is an assembling to- 
gether of all of the respective cities, 
or residing in the country ; and the 
recollections of the apostles, and the 
writings of the prophets are read, as 
long as time permits; when the rea- 
der has ceased; he who presides, 
omeoeatug, by a discourse, dia Aozou, 
admonishes and exhorts, to the imi- 
tation of things that are good. We 
then all rise up together, and ofie: 
prayer, and as already mentioned. 
when the praver is ended. bread ix 
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brought, and wine and water. And 
he who has tie first place, 0 reostrws, 
again prays and gives thanks, accor- 
ding to his ability, 60 dvvapag auTw,, 
and the people add their approba- 
tion, saying, Amen. And a distri- 
bution and delivery of the things, 
upon which thanks have been given, 
are made to all, and sent to those 
who are absent, by the deacons.’’(d) 
He then speaks of the lifting of a 
collection for widows, orphans, pris- 
overs, and strangers,—which is de- 
posited capa tw xpocorwss, with the 
president. 

Had error obtained in the former 
description of worship, Justin would 
probably have discovered it in’ his 
second effort. [ft a martyr for the 
truth, which he records, is not 
worthy of credit, sincerity can 
offer no higher pledge. He has a 
second time described the officers of 
a christian church, employed in the 
most solemn act of public worship, 
the eucharist, and again he has said 
they were the wpestrws seid. © EO 3u- 
repos, presiding «lder, aud the dsaxo- 
vot, deacons 

It were weakness toexpect him to 
deny tne existence of lay presbyters, 
an order which had then uever been 
named, or, as we suppose, thought 
of. The reader of the lessons may 
have been a copresbyter, or any well 
taught member of the Church. The 
presiding presbyter expounded and 
applied the lesson orally; his pray- 


ers Were also unwrittea, because 
“according to his ability’ and he 
alone administered the eucharist, the 


deacons distributing the sy mbols to 
the people. The word poser we be- 
ing a participle, and written without 
its noun, determ'nes ouly an order, 
of which this person stood fi irst. liv- 
christian knew apes Burepo 0, elder, 
was inteided: and other readers, 
from the force of the term, must have 
nudersiood, trom its application to 
Archons and Ephori, that an order, 
ecclesiastic and peculiar to a single 
worshiping assembly was meant. 
(a) 2 Oxford edit. 1 
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This history establishes the fact, 
that the elder, who ruled, xpetSuréepag 
sposdtws, was the same who laboured 
in word xowiwy ev Aoyo (ec) and that 
ruling should be understood not of 
inferior duties, but of the presidency, 
fu the writings of Clement, and 
Polycarp, it has appeared, that a plu- 
rality of presbyters, or bishops, ex- 
isted at I-phesus, Philippi, Cormth, 
aud Rome 3; andthat these, with the 
deacons, were their only officers, 
In every regularly — constituted 
church, the same orders appear, by 
the new testament, to have been or- 
dained. No instance has hbither- 
to occurred of the erection of an of- 
fice, order, of higher authority, 
than that of presbyters, or bishops ; 
nor does there as yet, appear among 
them any disparity. One only in 
every church was the spoggrwe, either 
designated by his co-presbyters, or 
by the society. It would bave been 
improper lor Justin, ia his description 
of the public eucharistic service, to 
have mentioned those presbyters, 
who, for the time present, acted no 
other part, than merely to partake 
with the people. Neither did the 
distinctive name discribe, the 
work of him who presided, prove 
him to be of a superior order. Al- 
though aeuzcrwe the 
Lacecoemonians,tor one of the E spho- 
ri, yet they possessed an equality of 
power and grade. Annually elected 
by the people, they held the supreme 
authority, could) sammon — betore 
them, charge and pass judgment up- 
on the king himself. The apoz¢rws 
of the presbyters er bishops of a 
church, worshipping at the same 
time, in different places, in a city. 
was the nearest approach to dtocesat 
episcopacy. Yet the term, by which 
le was distinguished from the othet 


or 


ror 


Was used among 


(e)1 Tim. v, 17. Thus the Apostle 
Pant, also in [ Thesal. v, 12, by the wore 
luboring tous xommyras in the word, ant 
sel G<ler, Kab TpostTauevsus, the church a 
Thes 


‘re aon yrves 
evi 7 OY 5 5 


salonica, and admonishing them, 2# 
evideutly means the same per 
sons and presbyters, as appears by tht 
onission of the article after the conjunc: 
tion, before the latter epithets, 
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bresbyters, being the very same that 
was used for the president of the 
moral censors of Sparta, who were 
of equal degree 5 and the term apoec- 
cus, by its own force, implying no 
more than the first place or station, 
and not a diversity in the kind of of- 
fice, it was discovered by rising am- 
bition, to be necessary to abandon 
the word, and adopt, as we shall 
soon find, the word exsaxorog when a 
further distinction was intended. 
Neither was the xpos¢rwg of the Epho- 
ri clothed with the power of a dicta- 
tor; nor his colleagues in office re- 
duced to the condition of subordi- 
nate, and merely dependent counsel- 
lors. In like manner the xpororwe of 
presbyters was by no means vested 
with the sole power of ordaining and 
deciding, nor were his copresbyters 
in any church selected, merely to 
advise, or execute. 

The letter of the church at Smyr- 
na, descriptive of the death of Poly- 
carp, if genuine, falls into the middle 
part of this century.  Pionius, as 
appears by its postcript, obtained it 
by a revelation made to him by Po- 
lycarp, long after his death. It rep- 
resents that the martyr had a vision, 
by which he was preadmonished of 
his mairtvrdom by fire; that he was 
apprebended on Friday, brought on 
an ass to the city; that he was ac- 
costed when coming to the place of 
suffering by @ voice from heaven ; 
that, by a wonderful miracle, the 
flame encompassed him ina hollow 
circle aud his body could not be 
burned, but afterwards was wounded, 
and was, when dead. consumed by 
fire; that an odour ascended Like 
frankincense and rich spices ; that 
being pierced with a lance, a dove 
escaped, and the blood extinguished 
the fire. Vhe pious and venerable 
Polycarp. in extreme old age, suffer- 
ed martyrdom about the middle of 
the second century. Of this no one 
doubts ; and that many of the sor- 
rowful circumstances of it, may have 
been embodied in this wondrous let- 
ter, is possible; but how much of it 
is true. must be submitted to every 
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reader. Those who will compare 
that which is supposed to be the let- 
ter itself, with Eusebius, will see that 
even where he professes to give the 
words,he omits, interpolates, changes 
and mangles the letter, in a manner 
suited to destroy all confidence in 
the representations of Constantine’s 
favored historian. The letter we 
believe, never mentions either the 
word presbyter or deacon. It pur- 
ports to have been written by one 
church unto another, omitting the of- 
ficers of both. In it the word bishop 
ONCE OCCULS—YEVOMEVOS EMITxomW0g TE 
Tn Ev Zuupvy xadorsxys exxrnoiag. “Be- 
ing a bishop of the Catholic church 
in Smyrna.” That Polycarp was a 
presbyter, that every presbyter was a 
bishop, and that a plurality of this 
order existed in every church, have 
been shown. We have also already 
ventured the supposition that he 
was a wpordTws, presiding presbyter. 
For president, the term bishop was 
soon after this, substituted. If eme- 
xorog be so taken in this letter, against 
which we confess the omission of the 
article to be no argument, the antici- 
pation is fatal to the genuineness of 
that sentence, and thrown into the 
scale, renders still lighter the credi- 
bility of the whole letter. 

The character of Hegesippus, a 
Jewish convert, who wrote five his- 
torical books, which have, except 
fragments, perished, has been doubt- 
ed by many writers, catholic and 
protestant. Also the circumstance 
that these fragments, except an irrel- 
evant sentence preserved by Photius, 
have been derived from Eusebius, 
and no doubt accommodated to the 
language of his own times, renders 
his evidence of little weight. This 
historian introduces his quotation by 
év o1g OnAois(t ) te which he discovers ; 
and then, proceeding in his own 
words, he says, * going to Rome he” 
Hegesippus, ‘ feil company with 
many bishops’— and found them 
to hold the same doctrine.” That 
the church of Corinth remained or- 


(f) Fuseb, Ficcl. Hist. lib. iv. ch. 22. 
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thodox, cv spbw Aoys, until the 
time of Primus’ acting as bishop, 
emitxorouvtos, in Corinth.”—*‘ Being 
in Rome I abode until the succession 
of Anicetus, whose deacon Eleuthe- 
rus was; Soter succeeded Anicetus, 
and Fieutherus, Soter.” 

‘‘ After James, the just, died, as 
his Lord had done, for the same 
word, Simon the son of Cleopas, his 
uncle, was chosen bishop, whom all 
preferred, because he was the Lord’s 
next kinsman.” 

The denominating presbyters,bish- 
eps,is unexceptionable, for such they 
were. That one of them presided in 
every church from the Apostles’ days 
is equally certain. To reckon up 
the succession by these, was in no 
wise improper. But all these things 
fall far short of proving a diversity of 
office among piesbyters, or a differ- 
ence of order. 

An Apostle, as such, possessed 
powers and had duties to accomplish 
beyond those of a presiding presbyter. 
We ought not therefore to conclude, 
that, because the scriptures have not 
mentioned the travels of James, all 
his labors were confined to Jerusa- 
lem. ‘The numbers sometimes men- 
tioned to be there, probably include 
visitants coming up to the feasts. 
There is no evidence of an extention 
of his authority over Judea, though 
the thing is possible; or that there w ere 
then different places of worship of 
christians in Jerusalem. And if 
there had been, and he had exercised 
a general authority, it was that of an 
Apostle. That the Apostles should 
have successors in their ordinary 
powers, to teach, baptise, ordain, 
censure, &c. may be fairly inferred 
from the promise of Christ’s pre- 
sence, Which could only be divine, 
annexed to their commission. ‘That 
these duties were to be performed by 
the presbyters, or bishops of every 
particular church, is capable of posi- 
tive proof. That in every presbyte- 
ry there came to be a president, is 
undeniable. But it remains to be 


(x) Ibid. and Nicephor, Cal. lib. iv, ec. 7. 
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proved that such officer received a 
second ordination, either by scriptu- 
ral authority, or in the Apostles’ 
days ;(h) or that the presbyters of a 
church were so ordained, as that one 
species of them was authorized to 
preach, and another restrained from 
the exercise of such power. 

Having now passed the middle of 
the second century and found one 
kind only of Elders, and these the 
only ministers of the word, we may 
infer that such is the fair construc- 
tion of the New Testament, on the 
ordinary officers of the church. The 
innovations which we are soon to 
witness in their gradual progress, 
were unauthorized and consequently 
mere nullities. ‘Though every deno- 
mination has on some point erred, 
and the original names of the officers 
have been often changed, the provi- 
dence of God has in every age pre- 
served the two orders, and a ” tegiti- 
mate administration. But if the out- 
ward forms had all perished, being 
only means to an end, and conse- 
quently of minor importance, the 
characteristics of his true church 
have remained, ‘* ryghteousness and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ 

oes WF 


A SERMON. 


Psalm cxix, 60.—I made haste, and 
delayed not, to keep thy command- 
ments. 


This language leads us to the re- 
tirement of a saint, and exhibits to us 
an holy soul, maintaining intercourse 
with God. We hear, in it, the pious 
breathings of the Psalmist, commun- 
ing in secret with Jehovah. He 
looks back on his past life; he re- 
calls to mind seasons, in which ‘ he 
thought on his ways, and turned his 
feet unto the divine testimonies” ; 
and in view of those seasons he 

(h) The Apostolical constitutions need 
no refutation. The 4postolical traditions, 
referred to by Hippolitus, 


we design to 
consider, when he arrives, in the firs! 
part of the third century. 
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makes the appeal to God: ‘* I made 
haste, and delayed not, to keep thy 
commandments.’ I deferred not 
obedience to thy statutes. 

The propriety of such an address 
to God, may be rendered obvious. 
It is not the language of information. 
All his conduct, he knew was bare 
te the view of oinniscience. Nor is 
it boasting. The Psalmist claimed 
not the merit of having entirely kept 
the laws; before concluding the 
Psalm, he made the confession, “I 
have strayed likealost sheep.’’ But 
it is the speech of sincere joy. He 
could, with sincerity, say to God, 
that he had obeyed without delay: 
and he rejoiced in the grace which 
had enabled him to obey, and in the 
beneficial effects that resulted from 
his obecdtence. 

From this language of an experi- 
enced saint, then, we learn that there 
is satisfaction in yielding prompt 
obedieuce to the divine commands. 
There are advantages in obeying 
without delay. 

What then zs obedience? The 


rule of it isthe Bible; the amount of 


it, holy love. 

The commandments which the 
author of this Psalm made haste to 
keep. were the books, then written, 
of divine inspiration. Such indeed 
is the meaning we are to attach to the 
words, “ testimonies, statutes, judg- 
ments, and commandments,”’? which 
occur so frequently in this Psalm. A 
revelation made by God to any crea- 
ture necessarily implies his will, that 
it should be welcomed by the crea- 
ture with corresponding belief, feel- 
ings. and conduct. Let the revela- 
tion assume any form, whether of in- 
formation, or direct command, threat- 
ening, or promise, the creature may 
clearly perceive, in it, some requisi- 
tion made on him by the eternal King. 
The contents of the sacred volume, 
therefore, (comprising the whole da- 
ty of man, ) may be, very properly 
and expressively, called, (as were the 
divine books already in existence 
when the Psalmist wrote,) the stat- 
utes or commandments of Jehovah. 


The great requisition of Jehovah on 
man is disinterested Jove. The whole 
aim of revelation is, to excite in men 
holy love to their Creator and their 
fellow men. On these two great 
statutes in the empire of Jehovah, 
hang all the law and the prophets and 
theapostles. ‘The whole bible is em- 
ployed, in various methods, to ex- 
plain and enforce these commands. 
All the inspired books, in whatever 
dress they appear, to whatever pri- 
mary end they were directed, con- 
spire, as their ultimate end, to throw 
light on the objects we should love, 
and the mode in which we should ex- 
ercise our love to them,and to animate 
us, by motives of hope and fear, to 
run with diligence the way of these 
commands. 

The bible, however, acknowledges 
us to have wandered from these 
commanas. It meets us as persons 
not having by nature the love of God 
in our hearts. It would indeed be 
unsuited to our wants, unless it did. 
We are perishing in sin, and it comes 
to seek us and restore us to life. We 
dwell in darkness and the shadow of 
death, and it comes, like the day- 
spring of heaven, to give us light, 
and to guide our bewildered feet into 
the way of peace. We have turned 
our backs on God and his holy king- 
dom, and it comes to invite us back 
acain to wu Share in his service, anda 
place in his happy family. We all, 
like sheep, have broke from the fold 
of God and wandered upon the 
mountains of a strange land ; in that 
blessed book, to use its own beautiful 
imagery, we hear the voice and see 
the footsteps of the Great Shepherd, 
who has come to “‘seek out his sheep, 
and deliver them outof all the places 
where they have been scattered in 
the cloudy and dark day; to bring 
them again to their own land and 
feed them upon the mountains of Is- 
rae].” 

Obedience then, in such a revolted 
world as ours, must imply repent- 
ance for past sin, and faith in the 
proposed medium of recovery through 
Christ. Converts must come to 
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God, weeping, and be led in his 
ways, with suppliant reliance on Je- 
sus. 

By delaying obedience, therefore, 
as I shall speak of it in the present 
discourse, | mean the delay of the 
unregenerate sinner to enter on a ho- 
ly lire, or the delay of the Christian to 
practise particular duties; and by 
making haste, prompt entrance on 


such a life, or a prompt fulfilment of 


its duties. 

With these explanations, | proceed 
to exhibit reasons why you should 
make haste, and delay not, to keep 
the commandments of God. 

The motives then, which sball be 
presented to dissuade you from de- 
laying obedience, are derived from 
three sources: the evil effects of de- 
lay on obedience, on happiness, and 
on usefulness. 

I. By delaying obedience, you di- 
minish your ability to obey. 

We cannot indeed draw moral 
lines, with the precision with which 
we do mathemaiical; still, we talk 
inteligibly and rationally, when we 
speak of the amount of obedience 
paid by a creature.and of that amount 
being greater in one case than in an- 
other. Does not Gabriel move ina 
much more exalted sphere of obedi- 
ence than the best Christian now on 
earth? And why? Because his an- 
derstanding has winged its way far- 
ther into the abyss of the divine 
existence, and his heart glows with a 
more ardeut flame of love. 

The present life, when compared 
in its duration with our future extst- 
ence, isnothing. The youth of eight, 
and the man of ninety, have entered, 
alike, but the threshold of eternity. 
But when it is regarded as influencing 
that eternity, a single day of it may 
be every thing. We enter the pres- 
ent life, morally unable to obey. A 
single day may decide whether we 
ever shall be able, or how great shall 
be our moral impotency, or how 
great our moral power through ever- 
lasting ages. The sinner, though 
from the first unable, may by delay 
disable himself still more: and the 
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Christian, though he receive his abjl- 
ity from God. shall never be imMpro- 
ved by loitering in his course, 

Let us trace then, oue noment, 
the effects which delay may rere me 
our obedience. 

Your resolution, yesterday, to 
neglect the commands of God still 
longer, has given you one day more 
for rivetting your heart to sin, one 
day more for silencing the voice of 
conscience, and one day more of 
which to be ashamed, should you re- 
turn to obedience. That resolution, 
then, has deprived you of strength 
you never can recover; loaded you 
with chains you never can unbind. 
You can never place yourself again 
in so favorable a situation for obedi- 
ence as you were in before you took 
the heedless resolution. The man 
who resolved yesterday for the first, 
to walk in the commands of God, 
has been, for one day, breaking off 
his aitachment to sin; he bas enjoy- 
ed, one day, the calm of a peacetal 
conscience ; and through grace, has 
laid up one day as the food of future 
comfortable reflection. Tiat reso- 
lution, then, has given him strength 
he never possessed before 3 it has re- 
moved clogs with which he was be- 
fore fettered 5 it has shed fresh light 
upon a path before dark. ‘The two 
men then, who were yesterday, we 
will suppose, together in their moral 
condition, are bow wide apart. The 
impenit ut sinner who delayed obe- 
dience to the divine commands for 
one day, is now drawn Fang more 
closely in the chains of boudage. 
The sinner who made haste to obe y 
them, now begins to taste the Eberty 
of the sons of God. No rongue of 
angels can describe the diflerence 
that one day has made in their char- 
acters, 

But while the two have been pur- 
suing their different resolutions for 
one day, they have been drawing 
nearer the period when death shal 
cut them off from probation. Per- 
haps the day which the y have jus! 
spent, was the last assigned them in 
the secret counsels of heaven. To 
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day, then, their vigorous bodies shall 
be brought low. To day, their 
souls shall enter on the scenes of an 
unalterable state. The one who 
yesterday delayed, has lost, by his 
resolution, the only remnant of time 
allowed him for repentance, and has 
added the guilt of another day to the 
weight of his condemnation. ‘The 
other, who yesterday made haste, 
has seized the Jast moment, and just 
entered within the pale of eternal 
mercy. Yesterday they stood to- 
ether on the brink of endless woe. 
I'o day, one plunges into the yawn- 
ing gulf; the other ascends, on an- 
gels’ wings, to the heaven of heavens. 
One day of delay has placed the sin- 
ner forever beyond the possibility of 
returning to obedience, and decided 
his character, as a sinner, for eter- 
nity. 

But suppose that, by divine mer- 
cy, their lives are spared, and the one 
who yesterday delayed, to day re- 
solves to make haste: yet his ability 
will have been lessened by the delay. 
Other things equal, he will never 
make the attainments of him who 
was but yesterday his companion. 
The delinquent will have — eter- 
nally lost the advantages of a day of 
obedience that are possessed by the 
other. And in their future course, 
let one move steadily on in the path 
of obedience, and the other often 
loiter ; let them enjoy the same op- 
portunities, for the same length of 
time, on earth; and let them enter, 
at the same instant, the kingdom 
of glory: the one who walked with 
steady and undeviating feet, in the 
path of holiness, will have made a 
much greater proficiency in his obe- 
dience, than he who was once his 
companion; and he shall wear a 
brighter crown, occupy a_ higher 
throne, and pour forth mere raptur- 
ous songs to the Redeemer, through 
everlasting ages. 

{ would dissuade you from delay- 
ing obedience, by a consideration of 
the evil effects of delay, 

Il. On happiness. 

No truth is plainer than that, in 
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the kingdom of God, happiness will 
ultimately be proportioned to holy 
obedience. This truth will be ex- 
emplified, not only in the kingdom 
of holiness, but in the kingdom of 
grace. ‘The rewards bestowed on 
redeemed meu in a future life, will 
be ‘according to their deeds done in 
the body.” Christ in the parable of 
the different talents committed to bis 
servants, describes the rewards of 
eternity as thus dealt in proportion to 
their faithfulness. 

The very nature of obedience, in- 
deed, implies proportionate enjoy- 
ment. Holy love to God is, in itself, 
a source of enjoyment; and is at- 
tended with many other sources of 
joy——the divine favor, peace of con- 
science, and hope of future good— 
which rise or fall, with it, in propor- 
tion. Though on earth, the follow- 
ers of Christ must needs suffer «fflic- 
tion through manifold trials, yet 
these outward troubles have no pow- 
er to rob them of the peace they pos- 
sess in God. The present favor of 
Christ and the hope of his eternal 
love, cheers the darkest hours of 
their pilgrimage. Ile breathes on 
them the influence of the Huly Spi- 
rit, and they feel the efficacy of his 
parting gifts; ‘‘ Peace | leave with 
you; my peace I give unte you; 
not as the world giveth, give J unto 

ou.” 

The effect of delay on obedience, 
as it has already been illustrated, is, 
therefore, on this principle, an illus- 
tration, so far, of its effect on hap- 
piness. ‘If delay while it continues, 
prevent a sinner from obeying at 
all, it prevents bim from enjoying at 
all the happiness ot obedience ; if 
it cut him off from probation while 
in bis sins, it cuts him off from all fue 
ture happiness 3; if it continue fora 
season only, and the sinner after- 
ward turn his feet unto the divine 
testimonies, every moment of delay 
deprives him, so long, of the happi- 
ness of obedience, and will, propor- 
tionally, diminish the whole current 
of his future felicity. 

But delay does not simply deprive 
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a man of the happiness of obedience; 
it inflicts positive evil. Ut involves, 
in its very nature, a clear perception 
of the path ofduty and a deliberate 
resolution to neglect it; and conse- 
quently, he who delays complying 
with his daty, must experience pain- 
ful reflections {rom the conviction of 
meriting the displeasure of God and 
the disapprobation of his own con- 
science. 

Pain from the displeasure of God. 
Let aman clearly perceive that God 
points out to him the path in) which 
he should go, and at the same time 
deliberately choose another, and he 
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jects proposed to his pursuit by God, 
a person deliberate'y seeks his gra- 
tification in objects of his own 
choice. He therefore who delays 
obedience, in order to pursue his own 
chosen way, will not merely suffer 
fear, through apprehension of the 
wrath of God, but shame also, in per- 
ceiving the folly of his choice. 

The man who yesterday resolved 
to neglect the commands of God still 
longer to pursue his own imagina- 
tions, received, that moment, the 
bread stamp of heaven, ‘Thou 
fool.” He has not yet drank of a 
single cistern, but God saw it before 


will need no messenger from heaven 
to announce that God is angry with 
him. The voice of Jehovah has al- 
ready broken from the skies ; its 
sound has aiready gone forth to the 
ends of the earth ; that he is a God 
taking no pleasure in iniquity. That 
sin is the abominable thing which 
his soul hateth, he has manitested in 
all his dealings toward our world 
since the day our first parents revol- 
tedin Eden. He has proclaimed it 
by the waters of the deluge and by 
the flames of Sodom ; in the terrors 
of “Sinai and in the compassions of 
Calvary. He has lifted up the vail 
from the eternal world,and bid us read 
itin the sufferings of his finalenemies. 

Now the man who defers to walk 
inthe path of duty, go whither he 
will, isout of the region of divine 
protection. He stands on ground 


him, and wrote upon it, ‘ vanity of 
vanities.’ ‘he infinite wisdom and 
love, which, in view of all objects in 
the universe, selected the only pro- 
per ones for the pursuit of a rational 
Nature, pours eternal shame on all 
the devices of his heart. The 
gratifications, to which he gave 
the preference, when he bade the 
messenger of heaven depart for a 
season, he now sees, are empty, and 
debasing to his rational nature. 
They may pamper the body but 
they starve the immortal soul. There 
is a mighty void within, which these 
trilles never fill, a restless craving 
they never satisfy. Vhe body may 
multiply its indulgences, or frequent- 
ly change them to pacify the soul, 
but this unsatishied, neglected, abus- 
ed inmate, conscious of her superio1 
claims and alive to her neglects, stil? 
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where God is determined to pour 
down the storms of his fury. He can- 
not, then, wholly exclude from his 
mind the painful apprebension of the 
wrath of God He must, now and 
then, stumble in the snares and gins 
that an angry God has placed in his 
way. He will, now and then, see 
the heavens darkening over his head, 
and tremble with furebodings of *‘the 
horrible tempest.” 

In addition to these pangs which 
often interrupt the pleasures of the 
delaying sinner, he must experience 
pain, also, from the disapprobation 
of conscience. 

Delay implies, that in view of ob- 


weeps in her secret places. 

The sinner, then, who refuses te 
attend the rich feast of the Gospel 
that he may sit down at his own en- 
tertainment, shall find his cups min- 
gied with wrath and his food infect- 
ed with poison. Divine displeasure 
and his own conscience shall mar his 
empty pleasures. 

These miseries are inflicted both 
on the delaying sinner and the de- 
laying saint. ‘The saint who has 
made haste hitherto, but now slack- 
ens his course ; who feels the slight- 
est alienation of heart from God and 
neglects to repair the breach by ap 
immediate return ; shall find each 
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moment of delay draw upon him the 
chastisements of God and his own 
conscience. God and this inward 
monitor, are the eternal foes of de- 
lay.—Whenever a wandering sinner 
refuses to return to his duty, they 
ollow him into his dark retreat. No 
recesses will be found so deep but 
their voice will pierce the silence, 
with the confounding inquiry, first 
made to fallen Adam, ‘‘Where art 
thou?’ The discovery will sting 
with reproof, and clothe with blush- 
es of shame. 

I would dissuade you from delay- 
ing obedience, by a consideration of 
the evil effects of delay, 

III. Ou Usefulness. 

Usefulness consists in the employ- 
ment of our faculiies to diffuse hap- 
piness. Now if the happiness of an 
individual ultimately result from his 
keeping the commandments of God, 
happiness is to be diffused in any 
circle of beings by prevailing on 
them also to keep his command- 
ments. To be useful, then, a man 
must employ his talents to promote 
among his fellowmen obedience to 
God. His usefulness, too, wiil be in 
exact proportion to the extent to 
which he prevails on others to ob- 
ser\c, or observes himself, the stat- 
utes of Jehovah. On this princi- 
ple surely will the usefulness of eve- 
ry action be decided at the day of 
Judgment. Many of the employ- 
ments of life are directed, immedi- 
ately, to advancing the temporal hap- 
piness of men; to providing com- 
forts for their bodies, and to strength- 
ening and adorning their minds. Yet 
no farther than these exertions are 
subordinated to those higher ends, 
will they, at the judgment and in the 
progress ofeternity, appear to have 
been useful. The cup of cold wa- 
ter, given to relieve bodily want, 
must be given in love to Christ, in 
order to receive a reward. All ef- 
forts, whether terminating more im- 
mediately on the bodies or the souls 
of men, their temporal or their spir- 
itual interests, it made in love to 
Christ, promote so far an obedient 
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temper in the persons who make 
them and are so far useful ; and as 
far as they diffuse the same temper 
of loveto Christ abroad, so much is 
added to their usefulness. 

Now lei us examine the effects which 
delay to keep the commandments of 
God must have on our usefulness. 

The person who delays, chooses 
his own devices in preference to the 
commands of God ; he will make no 
hearty exertions,theretfore, to induce 
others to foliow the Lord. A man 
must love a course of conduct him- 
self, sincerely to recommend it to 
others. He who stands hesitating 
whether to enter the strait gate or not, 
will have no face, nor heart, to bid 
others enter. His reluctance to give 
himself to the service of Christ, his 
wish to spend a little longer season 
in the pleasures of sin himself, will 
effectually bar his heart against any 
ardent wishes or efforts for the salva- 
tion of his fellow-men. Opportuni- 
ties daily present themselves for his 
giving testimony to the excellence 
of religion, but he has no such testi- 
monies to give. ‘There are sinners 
onevery side, whom he might tell 
of a Savior’s love, but his trozen 
heart cannot feel. He stands unaf- 
fected amid a race whose sufferings 
drew the Beloved of the Father from 
his throne to relieve. Hestirs nota 
finger in that cause, which could 
move the Son of God to clothe bim- 
self in our humble nature, and in that 
nature, labor and suffer and die. 
There is a wide field of usefulness 
open before him, in which he might 
reap an abundant harvest ; but the 
loiterer wastes the season in idle- 
ness. Multitudes are passing by him 
en the road to endless death, some 
of whom be might arrest, and induce 
to walk the narrow way to lite, but 
while he stands hesitating , they pass 
forever beyond his reach. 

Delay however will render a man 
not only useless, but through the in- 
fluence of his example, positively 
perncious However strong con- 


victions a delaying person may have 
of duty, however sharp his inward 
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636 4 Sermon 
misgivings may be at his own con- 
duct, he must be considered, by oth- 
ers, simply i in the light of a disobe- 
dient man. ‘The man who hangs 
back from obedience, will always 
be ranked, by the iniquitious, as es- 
pousing their cause. Hesitation to 
go forward in duty, will be put down 
by all who are decided, either way, 
as open rebellion, The example, 
thereiore, so far as it has any effect, 
will be positively pernicious. The 
weivht which it has, will be so much 
taken from“the Commonwealth of Is- 
rael,”’ and given to “the armies of the 
aliens.”” Lhe man who delays to 
pray inthe closet, the tamily, or the 
sanctuary, whaiever may be his se- 
cret intentions for the future, embold- 
ens a!! the lesions of the prayerless 
and protane. ‘Che man who delays 
to receive Christ and espouse bis 
cause, embosdens all the crowds who 
openly reject and deride the gospel. 
The man who delays to act for be- 
nevolent objects, emboldens all the 
hosts of opposition. ‘The man who 


delays to act tor the salvation of 


men, emboldens ai! the ranks who 
are leagued with Satan for their de- 
struction. 

He then who resolves still longer 
to delay obedience, resolves, in ef- 
fect, still longer to countenance the 
throng who are marching in the 
broad. road to death ; still longer to 
exhibit an example, murderous to 
the souls of others. Just so long as 
he delays, so long does he lend the 
influence of his example to draw 
souls to perdition. Should he con- 
tinue to defer his duty till he is sur- 
prised by death, his whole life would 
prove rumous to his own soul and to 
the souls of all affected by his exam- 
ple. 

From the influence of delay then, in 
regard to obedience, happiness, and 
usefulness, we may perceive the im- 
pertance of our making haste to keep 
the commandments of God 

Let my hearers then, open their 
consciences to conviction, while, in 
view of this subject, ! urge upon 
them the question, why should you 
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delay obedience to God? I direct 
the question, first, to those who, 
through grace, may have turned their 
feet unto the divine testimonies: m 
brethren, when the word of Gad, 
conscience, or providence, points 
you to a duty, why should you ever 
hesitate to comply ? 

Do you make it your aim to be 
obedient? Delay, in this instance, 
will but load you with fetters, and 
retard your progress. ‘This single 
act may seem small; but it cherishes 
the plant of an evil habit, and the 
repetition of these single acts, is 
giving it size, rigidity, and strength. 

You perceive a duty, and delay § ? 
Were you consulting your own hap- 
piness, you mistake in your decision. 
The pleasures you seek to taste by 
delay, will be turned into the bitter- 
ness of gall, by the disapprobation of 
God and conscience. The terrors you 
apprehend in making haste, can nev- 
er cloud the light of a smiling Heav- 
en, nor ruffle the calm of a peaceful 
breast. 

You see a duty, and delay: but 
why ? Do you desire to be useful? 
In such a changing and evil world as 
this, nothing but haste in obeying 
God can make the useful man Noth- 
ing but ready obedience can create a 
Moses, a Daniel, a Paul. All creat 
enterprises on earth, good or bad, 
have been eflected by those who 
were prompt in action. Look back 
on the current of ages, and you see 
no traces of the millions that have 
perished, but in the few that have 
made haste to improve and exert 
their talents in good or inevil. The 
whole cloud of worthies recorded on 
the sacred page, now in heaven, 
wrought all their noble deeds by 
practically adhering to the maxim of 
the Great Captain of Salvation, * 1 
must work the works of him that 
sent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work.” 
We are strangers on the earth, so- 
; and what we 
do for the reformation and salvation 
of the world, we must do quickly. 

Christians, soldiers of the cross, 














you have no time for delay. Much 
of your time has already been lost. 
Much will be, unless grace prevent. 
With shame and supplication, then, 
kneel before the mercy-seat, and 
cry, “Oh that my ways were directed 
to keep thy statutes. I have gone 
astray like a lost sheep; seek thy 
servant, for | do not forget thy com- 
mandments.” 

1 would put the question suggested 
by this subject, again, to those who 
have never yet trod the way of God. 
Why, my fellow-sinners, do you de- 
lay to enter, with prompt and deci- 
ded purpose of soul, upon his service? 

Say not, ‘‘Our present course is 
well.”? Is it well to disincline your 
hearts from the service of God ? to 
deprive yourselves of the sweet ex- 
perience of souls humbled at the di- 
vine footstool ? to spend your days 
in leading immortal souls to ruin ? 
Can it be well, to give the best of 
your days to the world, and reserve 
no better offering for the Savior, than 
the poor remains of a mis-spent life? 

Why do you delay? Say not, 
‘There is time enough yet.’ The 
arrows of death smite your compan- 
ions, on the right band and on the 
leit. The bow may already be bent, 
that is to make you its victim, and 
place you forever beyond the reach 
of hope. 

Why delay? Say not, ‘* There is 
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no help for our souls in God.”— 
‘¢ There is no hope; we have loved 
strangers, and after them we will go.” 
The bible addresses you, not merely 
as a book of statutes, condemning 
you beyond reprieve: it acknowl- 
edges you as sinners, and offers you 
aremedy. It makes a proclamation 
of pardon, sealed with the blood of 
the Son of God. It presents a renew- 
ing, quickening, comforting, redeem- 
ing Spirit. The holiest man, on 
earth or in glory, is but a sinner sav- 
ed by grace. Come freely, then, te 
the fountain of life, and drink immor- 
tal joys. 

God, angels, the world, hell, call 
on you to decide quickly. The spir- 
its of the just, who, through lives of 
faith, and toil, and patience on earth, 
are now enjoying the rich inherit- 
ance of the promises, stand as wait- 
ing spectators, to see you commence 
the christian race. Could they burst 
the silence of the eternal world, they 
would give you no other nor weight- 
ier message than this: ‘Haste to 
the Saviour. Let his statutes be 
your songs in the house of your pil- 
grimage. Forget not your brethren 
and sisters of the human family ; 
pray and labor for their salvation. 
Come to the skies; but Oh, come 
not without bringing many souls te 
swell your joys, and adorn the tri- 
umphs of your Redeemer.”” Amen. 

















Miscellaneous. 


ior the Christian Spectator. 
The Reign of David.—No. III. 


Having in my last essay finished 
the examination of the state of the 
Arts, | will now proceed to the 

Literature of this Age. 

The reign of David is marked by 
the enlargement of his empire, by a 
great improvement in the art of war, 
and by a new spring to commerce; 
but in none of these is his influence 
so visible, as in the impulse he gave 





to the intellectual character of Pales- 
tine. The intervals of leisure which 
he enjoyed during the time of peace, 
gave him an opportunity to culti- 
vate his poetic talents. These were 
improved by the monarch with all 
that ardour which is essential to suc- 
cess. Heearly refined and softened 
the rough affections of his people, by 
giving them a taste for music, which 
was introduced at their national and 
religious festivals, and accompanied 
it with songs and poems, composed 
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for important occasions. In_ these 
he exhibited every variety of feeling, 
from the deepest distress, to enthusi- 
astic joy. The great popularity of 
the king prepared the minds of the 
Israelites to be impressed by his 
poetic genius. During the reign of 
the Judges, the Israelites were so 
continually involved in war with the 
surrounding nations, or agitated with 
internal convulsions, that they be- 
came entirely destitute of refine- 
ment, and had sunk into a state of 
semi-barbarism. The age of Saul, 
though principally free from internal 
commotions, was replete with war 
and invasions, and all the cruelties 
attendant upon them. ‘The subjects 
of Saul were constantly familiar with 
scenes of this character, as Palestine 
was the common battle ground for 
the neighbouring nations. Objects 


of this kind being constantly expos- 
ed to their view,their minds became 
callous to suffering, and their pro- 
gress toward refinement was greatly 
retarded. 

During these two periods the He- 
brews were alternating between vic- 


tory and subjection,—and under the 
Judges, the hand of the enemy was 
so heavy upon them, that Palestine 
was not only impoverished and great- 
ly distressed, but the spirit of the na- 
tion was broken. In such times of 
national calamity, little was done to 
excite among the Hebrews a love for 
poetry. It is not improbable that 
in these times of subjection, some of 
the poets may have, under the influ- 
ence of deep feeling, poured forth 
their elegies over their fallen coun- 
try, but if so, they were forgotten on 
the return of victory. Whenever a 
judge arose, he removed the yoke 
from their necks, and poured into 
their cup the luxury of freedom, but 
their sky was soon overcast, and 
with the death of their deliverer, per- 
ished all their hopes. In these in- 
tervals of liberty, the poetic genius 
of the Hebrews was probably often 
resuscitated from its long sleep, and 
at every victory over the uncircum- 
cised, the virgins of Israel greeted 
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the conqueror with music and dan. 
cing, while the bard poured forth ip 
the wildness of nature his song of 
triumph. ‘These poems may have 
been committed to memory, and 
sung in the cottages of Israel, and in 
some degree kept alive the spirit of 
freedom, but their influence was 
transient, as the Israelites then wan- 
ted that national feeling, which 
could not exist while the judges were 
regarded as rulers of one or more 
tribes, and not as leaders of the na- 
tion. Accordingly we find. that al- 
though they animated the valour of 
the tribes united in them, they found 
it impossible to awaken that nation- 
al enthusiasm, which is indispensa- 
ble to a continued enjoyment of lib- 
erty, and aftera few years they 
again bent their necks to the yoke of 
the conqueror. The song of De- 
borah and Barak, is the only speci- 
men of this species of poetry we have 
remaining, written during the inter- 
val which elapsed between the death 
of Josbua and Samuel. This is so 
beautiful, and so replete with the en- 
thusiasm of victory, that no one can 
peruse it, without lamenting that no 
more of their heroic songs of this pe- 
riod have been rescued from obli- 
vion. 

Had such songs been extensively 
sung at any other period ot their his- 
tory, they would have inspired 
the Hebrews with a resolution which 
nothing could overcome. At this time 
there was no common bond of inter- 
est. ‘They had no monarch to whom 
they owed allegiance, no royal resi- 
dence, no court, which kept alive a 
national feeling. Their minds were 
unhinged by the commotions which 
had so long agitated Palestine. Even 
their religion, in which their ances- 
tors had felt so much exultation, and 
which, while it existed, was a power- 
ful stimulus to national feeling, had 
been ina great measure swept away, 
by the deluge of idolatry which 
overflowed the Holy land. Such 
were the causes which retarded the 
progress of the mind, until near the 
conclusion of this age of violence. 
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when the prophet Samuel arose, and 
gave a new impulse to the literature 
of bis country. He formed a school 
where the young Israelites destined 
for the service of God were assem- 
bled. In this sacred college they 
were instructed in their religion, and 
in praising God in hymns and songs, 
accompanied with music. In_ this 
school,secluded from the world, they 
probably passed most of their time 


in studying their national history, © 


and their code of laws, and compos- 
ed mauy hymns in praise of the De- 
ity. When victory crowned the 
arms of the Hebrews, they probably 
wrote hymns of thanksgiving, In 
which they ascribed their triumphs 
to him who reigned omnipotent. 
These poems may have produced 
some effect on the Israelites, but 
much less than if they had associated 
more with the Hebrews. They were, 
itis true, occasionally sent with mes- 
sages from the prophet who presided 
over the school,andon great occasions 
Samuel appeared in sight of all Is- 
rael,and made Known to them the will 
of Heaven ; but as most of their lives 
were passed in seclusion, the influ- 
ence they exerted must have been 
limited. Samuel does not appear to 
have been distinguished for his poe- 
tic talents, and the effect which he 
produced was the result of accident, 
rather than design. 

[t remained tor the young bero of 
Elah, to awaken in the minds of his 
countrymen a true poetic feeling, and 
keep alive among them a love for 
poetry. Whilein his boyhood, wan- 
dering over the hills and mountains 
of Palestine, his mind was impres- 
sed with all the sublime and beauti- 
tul, which is so visible in the scene- 
ry of theHoly land. Here he studied 
the poetry of nature, caught the bold 
outlines of all that was grand and 
lovely, which by mingling with bis 
feelings, he was enabled to impress 
upon his poetry. Here he watched 
the storms, which hovering over the 
mountains of his native land,descend 
with so much fury into the vallies 
heneath. The sublimity of such 


scenes he felt in all its power, and 
when he wishes to exhibit God in 
the awfulness of his magnificence, he 
arrays him in the habiliments of the 
storm and the tempest, throws around 
him all the obscurity of clouds and 
darkness, while lightnings flash and 
tbunders roll at his pleasure.. His 
early education furnished him with 
all the etements of poetry, and it 
needed nothing but cultivation, and 
the opportunity which he afterwards 
enjoyed, to give a new direction te 
the minds of his countrymen, to sof- 
ten their taste, and to mould them 
into acertain degree of refinement, 
and delicacy. 

When he first appeared before the 
Israelites, it was in a situation pecul- 
larly fitted to produce an intense in- 
terest in his welfare. His victory 
over the giant of Gath, would under 
any circumstanccs,have excited great 


joy. When they realised that it was 


performed by a stripling, by one who 
had never before been armed with 
any weapon more formidable than 
the staffof a shepherd buy, they be- 
lieved that tohim they were to look 
for future deliverance, and whenev- 
er he approached,greeted him with a 
shout of appiause. No wonder that 
the virgins of Israel when they saw 
him return from battle, should have 
welcomed him with a song of praise 
accompanied with music and other 
demonstrations of joy, or that while 
one division of the singers should 
have sung Saul’s triumph over thou- 
sands, the aiternate choir should in 
their song, have rewarded him with 
ten thousand of the Philistines as tro- 
phies of his valour. All wished to 
know who this young stripling was, 
and all paid this tribute of admira- 
tion at his approach. His subse- 
quent victories over their enemies 
did not disappoint the bright expec- 
tations they had formed of his valour. 
They believed. that he was to hum- 
ble their enemies, and to keep the 
fiame of freedom continually burning 
in Palestine. In his afflictions while 
at the court of Saul,when his life was 
daily in jeopardy, and subsequently 
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while hunted by the king through the 
mountains of Judah, the Israelites 
doubtless believed with Abigail, that 
the ‘‘life of David was bound up in the 
bundle of life, and that the Lord 
would make his house sure ;”’ and 
although they did not in any num- 
bers come forward in his defence, 
probably few prayers ascended from 
the heart of the contrite, that were 
not ‘‘winged with benisons for him.”’ 
His escape from the hands of Saul, 
while almost within his grasp, must 
have excited a sympathetic joy in the 
minds of all who realised his inno- 
cence, while his subsequent generos- 
ity to the king, awakened a univer- 
sal feeling of admiration. 

It was under such circumstances 
that David ascended the throne; and 
so great was the enthusiasm of his 
native tribe that without consulting 
their brethren, they anointed him as 
their king. During the divided state 
of the kingdom, which continued un- 
til the death of Mephibosheth, he 
found but little time to devote to his 
muse. When all the tribes united 
in him, he established his court at 
Jerusalem. Here, in his intervals of 
leisure, he celebrated that Being who 
had delivered him trom so many 
evils—who had watched over him 
while an exile from court, and wan- 
dering among the deserts of Judah— 
who had guarded him in the heat of 
battle, and enabled him to triumph 
over his enemies. 

In examining the literature of the 
reign of David, it will be impossible 
to enter into a minute analysis of the 
book of Psalms, to examine the claims 
which each author has to the poems 
which bear his name, the circumstan- 
ces under which they were written, 
as derived from internal evidence, or 
the history of the book, as quoted by 
the writers of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. These subjects, to do them 
justice, would require a volume in- 
stead of anessay. From the limited 
knowledge we have of the titles, the 
events to which they refer, (many of 
which are too minute to be recorded 
in the national history of the He- 
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brews, )ana of the musical instruments 
by which they were accompanied 
such an examination would open $0 
ample a field of conjecture, as to leave 
little satisfaction in the mind of the 
reader. My object at the present 
time, is to exhibit the influence David 
exerted on the literature of the He- 
brews—the character of his poems. 
and those of the literati residing at 
his court, and the influence of his po- 
etry in refining and softening the 
rough affections of his subjects. 

I. The changes he produced on 
the literature of the Hebrews. 

Before his reign, the poetry of the 
Israelites was principally heroic,— 
mere exhihitions of national enthusi- 
asm, enkindled by a recent victory, 
or by the valor of one of their heroes, 
These songs exhibit all the out-break- 
ings of joy attendant upon success in 
war, especially when by it they were 
delivered from servitude, or imminent 
danger, through the interposition of 
the Deity, or the valor of their chief- 
tain. ‘These victories usually flow- 
ed trom following the directions of 
God, who to the eye of the poet ap- 
pears the Deity of the nation. In 
most abrupt, but sublime language, 
they call upon the heavens to listen, 
and the earth to attend, while they 
describe the glory of their great de- 
liverer. They recount the promises 
he made to their fathers, and exhibit 
in their triumphs the fulfilment of his 
word. They take a retrospect of 
the wonders God had wrought, and 
delight to speak of the miracles by 
which he had delivered them from 
evil. They dwell with delight on 
the glory of each tribe, and taking the 
mantle of their great progenitor, they 
describe their ancestors in the poetic 
language of Jacob, as either about te 
occupy, or as having taken possession 
of the promised land. ‘Thev trace 
their conquests over the nations which 
formerly inhabited Palestine, or op- 
posed themin their progress thither, 
and having sung their fall, they check 
fora moment, the current of their 
feeling, that they may ascribe the 
victorytoGod. Having given all the 
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glory to the Deity, the poem termi- 
nates With an allusion to their leader, 
or to him who had beep instrumental 
in breaking the yoke of the oppress- 


or. These songs are noble bursts of 
patriotic feeling, filled with praises of 


the Almighty, around whom they 
throw all the sublimity of the s‘orm 
and tempest, and array him in that 
dark and awful obscurity, which he 
exhibits when he comes to take ven- 
geance on his enemies. ‘These po- 


ems exhibit all that elevation of 


thought, which would naturally arise 
from a recollection of the mighty pow- 
er of Jehovah. In their ascriptions 
of praise to him who had filled their 
land with freedom, and with the bless- 
ings of heaven, they have not been 
surpassed by the poets who succeed- 
ed them. As specimens of beauty 
and sublimity, they will awaken en- 
thusiasm and excite admiration, and 
on every perusal,the reader wil! find 
cause to regret, that so few of their 
heroic songs remain. 

Among thealterations produced by 
David on the literature of the He- 
brews, I shall mention, 

The deep tenderness of fcel- 
ing Which he introduced into their 
poetry. 

The songs which were previously 
written exhibited feeling ; but it was 
that of enthusiastic joy, raiher than 
of the deep tenderness which is im- 
pressed on the poems of David and 
Jeremiah. ‘They had never experi- 
enced the extremes of suffering and 
joy, which were long realized by the 
royal poet. The shout of victory, 
and the virgin’s song of praise, had 
just ceased, when Saul endeavoured to 
pierce him with his javelin, and al- 
though Jonathan interceded with his 
father, this did not shield him trom 
several subsequent attempts on his 
life. While residing at the court of 
the Hebrew king. he daily found that 
there was but astep between him and 
death. Nordid his flight from the 
royal residence deliver him from fear. 
Dangers multiplied upon him, and 
he found the fears of death and Sheol 
constantly terrified him. Although 
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he was, in several instances, enabled 
to escape from Saul, just as he was 
about being sacrificed as a victim to 
his hatred, he still found no rest forthe 
sole of his foot, and as yet no ark of 
safety was open to receive him. At 
the residence of the King of Gath, the 
vengeance of the Phillistines would 
have been inflicted upou the conquer- 
er of Goliah, had he not escaped by 
artifice, and when afterwards he fled 
to Philistia, as the only refuge toen 
opened for the oppressed, he found 
his wives and children, and those of 
his faithful soldiers, adorning the tri- 
umphs of the Amalekites. The long 
internal war which continued until 
the death of Mephibosheth, must 
have filled his mind with the deepest 
anxiety. . Even after he ascended the 
throne of Israel, he found cause for 
the deepest anguish, when he recol- 
lected how basely he had injured and 
then murdered Uriah; and after- 
wards, when his subjects revolted, 
and enlisted under the banner of the 
rebettious Absalom, he drank deep of 
the cup of misery, while the subse- 
quent vietory added tutensity to fils 
gricf, as it was connected with the 
death of kis faverite though disloyal 
son. With a life thus replete with 
suffering, he must have been under 
the influence of intense emotions, 
‘These feelings were so mingled with 
his thoughts, that his poems aiways 
exhibit a mind strongly excited. 

The poets who preceded him tad 
never realized his sorrow, or fel: the 
bitter calainities which he experien- 
ced. Their sufferings were of short 
coutinuance, and soon relieved by the 
success which crowned their arms 3 
while his were consiani, and often in- 
flicted upon him in consequence of 
the valor which he exbibiued in com- 
bating with the giant of Gath. While 
feeling the consciousness of inno- 
cence, he tound himself busted trom 
mouriain to mountain, withont any 
apparent possibility of escape. unless 
he took vengeance on his greates? en- 
emy. Their calamities were vation. 
al—were those in which the sympa- 
thies of the Israelites united in sup- 
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porting their spirits, and preventing 
dejection of mind ; his were personal: 
he stood against the storm almost 
alone, and with no support but a con- 
science void of offence, and an ardent 
confidence in God. His _ heart is of- 
ten overwhelmed with sorrow when 
he remembers his innocence, and, 
conscious of his integrity, he calls 
upon God to punish him if he is guil- 
ty of the crimes of which he is accus- 
ed. All the extremes of suffering and 
joy, are infused into the poems of 
David, which exhinvit a refinement 
and tenderness of feeling, before un- 
known. His poetry cannot breathe 
the spirit of cold intellect or silent ad- 
miration. Every thought must re- 
ceive some ray of joy, or some shade 
of melancholy, when under the influ- 
ence of his ardent feelings. He nev- 
er writes, without the terrors of his 
past life, or a sudden deliverance from 
danger, being present to his view. 
All the events of his life are thus im- 
pressed upon his poems, and through 
all of them there runs a depth of mel- 
ancholy feeling, or an overflowing of 
joy. to which there is no paralle! in 


the poctry of the Hebrews. 


Il. By adapting his poems to the 
religious worship of the Israelites. 
The songs previously written,were 
composed for particular occasions. 
and adapted to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Hebrews. They may 
have been often sung by parents, 
while relating to their children the 
wonderful works which God had 
wrought for their ancestors, and in 
this manner they may have been 
handed down through many genera- 
tions. They do not appear to have 
been sung at their public worship, or 
to have been written for this object. 
David, when he ascended the throne, 
took a retrospect of his past life. 
Here he saw that God had frequently 
delivered him from the greatest dan- 
gers, and rescued him from the snares 
of death. He remembered how fre- 
quently God had showered down up- 
on him histender mercies,and wrought 
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for hima great deliverance. Witha 
heart overflowing with gratitude and 
loveto his great benefactor, he resoly- 
ed to devote his poetic talents to his 
praise, and to make all bis powers 
subservient to devotion. The remoy- 
al of the ark to Jerusalem, gave him 
an opportunity of exhibiting to his 
subjects his confidence in God, and 
of recounting his marvellous works 
to their ancestors. Of this he avail- 
ed himself, and amid the joy of this 
event, sung a hymn to Deity, which 
he had previously composed for the 
occasion. He soon wrote many 
bymus of this character, which, from 
the great popularity of the monarch, 
must have been extensively commit- 
ted, and sung at their festivals and so- 
cial meetings. Old traditional songs 
thus supplanted by the muse of Da- 
vid, were soon forgotten, while those 
of the monarch were universally re- 
ceived. So great was the popularity 
of these poems, that only one of the 
old songs was in existence at the time 
the Psalms were arranged, which the 
compiler thought worthy of being 
placed by the side of David’s muse. 
This is a song of Moses, which was 
retained from its great beauty, as well 
as out of respect to their great law- 
giver. A number of poets arose, and 
followed the track of the king, and by 
imitating him, made all their poems 
devotional. ‘They, as well as David, 
identified their successes with the in- 
terpesition of Jehovah, dwelt upon 
his mighty works, and gave to their 
religion a national character, by dis- 
playing to the Israelites their moral 
elevation above the nations around 
them, and exhibiting God as the De- 
ity of the nation. By thus giving 
these poems a national character, 
their popularity was greatly increas- 
ed, and a taste for devotional poetry 
was diffused through Palestine. 

Ill. By introducing variety inte 
their poetry. 

Before the time of David the songs 
of the Hebrews were principally He- 
roic, or Hymns of thanksgiving. 1! 
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ether kinds of poetry existed, they 
were forgotten in the popularity of 
the sacred Muse of David. The roy- 
al poet after he ascended the throne 
introduced several new species of 
odes, and gave to his poetry a defi- 
niteness of form before unknown. 
‘I'he Hymns in the Book of Psalins, 
which contains many of the inspira- 
tions of his Muse, exhibit a definite- 
ness in their construction, much su- 

erior to most of the poems of the 
Hebrews, but inferior to those of the 
Greeks and Romans. It is my ob- 
ject at present here to examine the 
different species of poetry composed 
by David, and as far as in my pow- 
er, to arrange them under their re- 
spective classes. As the knowledge 
ef Hebrew metre is lost, I shall be 
quided principally by the circum- 
stances under which, and by the oc- 
casion and time when they were com- 
posed, as far as I can form an opin- 
ion form internal evidence. 

First; Eaile Songs. 

By this term [| mean those which 
were written while banished trom the 
court of Saul, while an exile from 
Jerusalem during the rebellion of Ab- 
salon. These I class together, as 
they would both exhibit the same 
deep feeling, and as the thoughts 
which would arise in the mind of the 
poet would be similar. Many of 
these Songs remain, among which 
the following are from their titles 
Exile Songs. Not only are they at- 
tributed to David, but the subjects 
and the feeling of deep distress which 
they exhibit, are so mnch in unison 
with David’s life and sufferings, that 
no one will peruse them without at- 
tributing them to him. ‘These are 
the 3d, 18th, 34th, 52d, 54th, 56th, 
57th, 59th, 63d, 142d. The 7th in 
which Cush the Benjamite is named, 
was written during his exile, or about 
the time when he fled from the court of 
Saul as appears from the great dis- 
tress of the writer, and the dangers 
which surrounded him. The 4th. 
Sth, 6th, 11th, 13th, 17th, 23d, 33d, 
35th, 41st, 55th, 61st, 62d, 64th, 
35th, 140th, 141st, and 143d are at- 
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tributed to David in the Hebrew, 
though not all of them in our ver- 
sion. ‘They bear internal evidence 
of having been written under great 
distress, or of joy attendant upon de- 
liverance. Many of them are replete 
with tenderness of feeling, especially 
those written at a time when the 
snares of death were spread in his 
path. Others exhibit a strong conf- 
dence in God. Relying upon bis inno- 
cence, he believes that his Almighty 
Shepherd will again come to his de- 
liverance, and conduct him to ver- 
dant pastures, and to streams that 
gently flow ; that under his protec- 
tion he will be able to rise superior 
to all his trials, and escape all the 
dangers which are thickening around 
him; that resting on the staff of the 
Almighty he will never fear, for he 
who has watched over him and been 
his buckler and fortress, will again 
interpose, deliver him from all his 
alllictions, and make his cup of hap- 
piness to overflow. The 23d Psalm 
which was written during his flight 
from Absalom, and as appears from 
the 6th verse about the time when 
Barzillai and his two friends met 
David, and spread a table for him and 
his troops in sight of the enemies of 
David, is a most beautiful example 
of unbounded confidence in God, and 
when received in connection with 
the circumstances under which it was 
composed, is almost unrivalled for 
beauty of imagery and tenderness 
of feeling. Others were composed 
just after danger had threatened him, 
and exhibit a heart overflowing with 
joy and gratitude to God who had 
interposed in his behalf. The 69th 
bears the title of David. If he was 
not the author it was probably writ- 
ten about the time of the Babylonish 
captivity, as in the 36th* verse evi- 
dent allusion is made to the cities of 


* In referring to the verse in this essay; 
I have used Jahn’s Hebrew Bible. This 
author usually makes the title of the Psalm 
the first verse, especially when it is long. 
As this is not done in our version, the 
English reader will in such instances find 


the reference in the preceding verse of the 
translation. 
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Judah which had been destroyed. 
The Poet confiding in God, consoles 
himself in his afflictions with the be- 
lief, that God wouid again repair the 
desolations of Zion, and build the 
holy city. 

Secondly ; Prophetic Songs. 

Ot this species only a small num- 
ber belong to David. Probably few 
were written by him which the Is- 
raelites would not have been desir- 
ous of preserving. The 2d Psaiim be- 
longs to this class. It is without a 
title, but was written by David, 
whom itis ascribed in Acts iv, 25. 
As the languave used by the Apostle 
is, who by tre mouth of thy servant 
David hath said. we must view this 
as a direct assertion that he was the 
Author, and not by way of accomma- 
dation. The i6th Psalm is prophet- 
ic, referring to our Savior ‘This 
Psalm is quoted by Peter, Acts, il, 
25, where the Apostle reters to Da- 
vid, and quoting ihe four last verses 
says, that David spoke this concern- 
ing fam. In Acts xiii, 35, 37, this 
Psalm is quoted by Paul, who ap- 
plies the iOth verse to our Saviour. 
The 22d Psaim, which is attributed 
to David, is certainly prophetic. 
The 2d, 7th, 8th, Sth and 18th ver- 
ses of this Psalm reter to the Cruci- 
fixion of Christ. The language is 
so descriptive of that scene, that no 
one who believes in prophecy, can 
doubt for a moment. when he com- 
pares the language of the Evangelists 
with this Psalm. The 110th Psalm 
refers to the conquests of our Saviour, 
in his Mediatorial Kingdom. As this 
Psalm has been analysed with creat 
ingenuity, hy a writer in the Chris- 
tian Spectator, I refer the reader to 
that analysis, which is as sati+‘acto- 
ry as it is ingenious. Several other 
Psalms are thought to be more or less 
Prophetic, but some of these may be 
explained by a reference to the cir- 
cumstances of the writer. 

Thirdly ; Hymns to the Deity. 

It has been the custom of all na- 
tions, to compose hymns in praise of 
the Deities, who watched over their 
nation. The Greek and Roman po- 
ets, at an early period of their litera- 


ture, composed hymns in honor of 
their gods. In these they celebra- 
ted their birth, and the most memo. 
rabie actions of their lives. The 
hymns of Homer. of Calimachus, of 
‘Theocrites and Ovid, are of this 
character. ‘The hymns of the He- 
brews, which were written in praise 
of Jehovah, are in many respects ve- 
ry similar to those of the Greeks and 
Romans. They are bowever greatly 
superior to them, as they wrote with 
a knowledge of the true God, while 
the heathen poets depended on tra- 
dition, to furnish them with materials 
to adorn the characters of their De- 
ities. ‘They lived in a country as 
poetical in its scenery, and by the 
light which Revelation hid shed up- 
on their land, and through the medi- 
um of the wivectes, which God had 
wrought for their nation, they were 
evabled to form some idea of the 
Divine existence. ‘The gods of the 
heathen were nothing but men, 
whose exploits had been magnified 
by tradition, until they rom ssed 
a power that was super-human. 
The Deity of the Hebrews was Om- 
nipotent. He dwelt in light inacces- 
sible and full of glory. Every ob- 
ject which existed came into being 
at his word, while the heavens above, 
and the siinhs beneath, reflected his 
glory. The conceptions, which the 
Greeks formed of their Deities, were 
distinct, and reduced to form. Their 
passions, and the motives by which 
they were influenced, were all under- 
stood, while they differed from men, 
only as they surpassed them in pow- 
er, or in the celerity of their motions. 
‘The views of the Hebrews, when di- 
rected to God were abstract, they 
were lost i: the vastness and obscu- 
rity that surrounded him. All inani- 
mate nature, as well as all intelli- 
cence, became subservient to his 
will, and when he moved, the heav- 
ens, the earth, and all creation trem- 
bied before him. <As if conscious 
that no eye could see him, and live, 
they invest nim with the obscurity 
of clouds and darkness, make his Pa- 
vilion thick waters and dark clouds, 
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while at the breath of his anger, the 
earth is enkindled, and the nations, 
who have forsaken him, are consum- 
ed by his indignation. Among the 
Hymns of this class, is the 8th, where 
after having viewed Deity through 
the medium of creation, the Royal 
Poet draws a contrast between that 
Being who adorned vacuity with 
« piles of crystal light,” and himself 
belonging to the lowest order of intel- 
ligences. ‘The first eight verses of 
the 19th psalm, are a hymn of the 
same character, where he praises God 
through the works of his hands. The 
first half of the 18th psalm belongs to 
the same class of compositions. The 
imagery of this hymn is derived ei- 
ther from the descent of the Deity on 
Mount Sinai, as Lowth supposes, or 
from the violent tempests which, ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning, 
so often descend from the mountains, 
into the valleys of Palestine. The 
images succeed each other in a man- 
ner so similar to the tempest, that I 
am convinced that David has here 
derived them from the storm, which 
he must have often witnessed while 
feeding the flocks of his father, in his 
boyhood. No representation of the 
Deity, unless the celebrated ode of 
H»bbakuk, in the magnificence of 
its imagery, equals this sublime 
hymn. Inthe 29th psalm which is 
an ode of the same character, he de- 
scribes the power of God, as seen in 
the lightning and thunder, and the 
raving ofthe storm. The 65th,108th, 
and 139th psalms are of the same 
class, and are replete with beauty 
and with sublime views of the Deity, 
vastly more elevated than can be 
found in the whole compass of Hea- 
then poetry. 

Fourthly, hallelujah hymns. 

These either begin or end with 
praise ye Jah. Some of them both 
commence and terminate in this 
manner. ‘These hymns are address- 
ed to the Deity, and belong to the 
last class. I have placed them un- 
der a distinct head, from this pecul- 
iarity in their beginning and conclu- 
sion. None of these are attributed 


to David, and being without titles, 
the reader ts left to form his opinion 
from internal evidence, and from the 
history of the Hebrews. As they 
were written expressly for religious 
worship, and as the instruments, 
which were to be used while these 
odes were sung, are frequently mea- 
tioned, it is probable that David 
composed most of them. Those, 
which in the Hebrew belong to this 
class are the 106th, J! Ithand 112th, 
which commence with praise ye Jah. 
The 104th, 105th, 115th, 116th, and 
117th terminate inthis manner. The 
113th, 135th, 146th, 147th, 148th, 
149th, and 150th both commence 
and end with these words. The 
Alexandrian version adds several to 
this class, viz: the 107th, 114th, 
118th, 119th, and 136th. The 
LXX may have added this title, 
if 1 may call it such, or the manu- 
script from which they translated 
differed from that now used. 

Fifthly, acrostic poems. 

By this I mean those Psalms 
where the first verse commences with 
Aleph, and each verse which suc- 
ceeds it, with the subsequent letter 
of the Alphabet. ‘These as Lowth 
says ** were evidently intended to as- 
sist the memory; and were confined 
to those compositions which con- 
sisted of detached maxims or senti- 
ments, without any order or connec- 
tion.” Of this class there are seven 
Psalms, the 25th, 34th, 37th, 111th, 
112th, 119th, 145th, of which the 
three first and the last, are attributed 
to David. The 119th differs from 
the others, the first eight verses com- 
mencing with Aleph, and each fol- 
lowing eight verses with the succeed- 
ing letters of the alphabet. As the 
poet was compelled to write in a 
manner s@ artificial, there was little 
room for the exercise of his imagina- 
tion. Accordingly we find that they 
are inferior to most of the Psalms 
in sublimity and beauty. The ele- 
gies of Jeremiah, with the exception 
of the lastchapter,are acrostic: When 
we remember that his mind was thus 
fettered, we cannot peruse them 
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without being astonished at the 
deep tone oi feeling which these po- 
ems exhibit. ‘Phis species of poetry 
according to Lowth, is said sall to 
exist among the Syrians, Persians, 
and Arabians. 

Sixthly. Hymns sung at the remo- 
val of the ark. 

O} this cla-s there are several still 
remaining. In 1 Chron.xvi,chap. is a 
song which David composed at the 
time when he first removed the ark to 
Jerusalem. The ark was placed in the 
Sanctum Sanctorum of the Hebrews, 
and contained the two tables of 
stone, on which were inscribed the 
ten commandments. The wings of 
the Cherubim which were spread 


over the ark, formed the throne of’ 


the Deity. Here God was believed 
to dwell and to diffuse protection to 


his people. This was, above all 
other places of the tabernacle, tie 
most holy. The ark on this account 


was considered as a fortress avd de- 
fence,* and every thing connected 
with it was viewed by the Hebrews 
with intense interest. So important 
was its removal in the eyes of David, 
that he assembled thirty thousand 
men to witness the ceremony, and 
afterwards when it was brought 
to Jerusalem, all the house of Israel 
accompanied him with music and 
dancing. David did not permit this 
opportunity to pass, without conse- 
crating his poetic talent to Jehovah. 
He composed a song which he deliv- 
ered to Asaph and his brethren, to 
be sung in honor of God. This 
ps:lm from the 23d verse, was after- 
wards introduced into the book of 
Psalms.t There are several other 
poems which he composed for the 
annual celebration of this event, or 
else wrote them on its subsequent re- 
moval to some other part of the city. 
In Numbers x, 35, we are informed 
that whenever the ark was removed, 
Moses said, Rise up Lord and let 
thine enemies be scattered. and let 
all thai hate thee flee before thee. 


*1 Sam. iv, 3. See 96th Psalm. 
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As the 58th Psalm commences in 
this manner, it Is certain that this 
poem belongs to this class of hynsns, 
but at what time it was written it is 
impossible to determine. It belongs 
to that species of poems which I have 
called hymns to the Deity, and for 
beauty of thought and elegance of 
language is seldom equalled by the 
Hebrew poets. ‘The 24th also is of 
the same character, but differing 
from those to which } lave just allu- 
ded,as it was performed by alternate 

choirs of musicians. It was sung as 
the ark approached the gates of Je- 
rusalem, to which there is direct re- 
ference in the words. Lift up your 
heads O! ye gates. As Jehovah was 
believed to sit on the throne over the 
Ark, we discover the force and beau- 
ty of the allusion to him inthe words, 
and the king of glory shall come in. 
Several other Psalms are supposed to 
refer to the Ark, but as] shall have 
to depend upon conjecture in thus ar- 
ranging them, I will omit an examina- 
tion of them. 

Seventhly, Didactic Poems. 

The clenastic Psalms belung te 
this class, though they are much less 
didactic than the Proverbs of Sol- 
omon. This species of poetical com- 
position, has existed at an early pe- 
riod among most of the nations of an- 
tiquity. They are usually short, pithy 
sentences, derived from experience, 
and thrown into a poetic form. ‘The 
knowledge of the wise men of antiqui- 
ty was thrown into these short senten 
ces, and handed down by tradition 
through successive generations. The 
oldest specimens of didactic poetry, 
which remain, are found in the book 
of Job. In the eighth chapter and 
eighth verse, Bildad directs Job to in- 
quire of the former age, and search 
into the wisdom of antiquity. He 
then repeats the proverbs of the an- 
cients, to add to the weight of his rea- 
soning. Job in the tw elfth chapter, 
meets his argumeut by quoting from 
the wisdom of their fathers. Several 
instances occur in the life of Sampson, 
as related in the book of Judges, xiv. 
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chap. 14th and 18th verses. In the 
first of Samuel, the latter part of the 
22d and the beginning of the 23d ver- 
ses of the xv. chap. (which are cer- 
tainly poetical from the Paralellism, 
and the only specimens of Samuel’s 
muse, which remain,) are didactic. 
In first Sam. 24, 13, David quoting 
the ancients in his address to Saul, 
has preserved another of these prov- 
erbs, founded on the experience of 
ages. Our own language abounds 
with many thousands of them. ‘The 
plays of Shakspeare, and the dramat- 
ic writers of the reign of the first 
James, are replete with this species 
of practical wisdom, as well as the 
conversation of every circle.* Spe- 
cimens of this kind of poctry, are not 
very numerous in the writings of Da- 
vid, as every thing which came from 
his mind, received a colouring from 
his intense feelings. and from his ac- 
tive imagination. Instances, ho wev- 
er, occur scattered through the Psalms. 
The 94th which the Ixx attribute to 
David, is principally didactic. The 
Oth verse is quoted Proverbs 20, 21, 
where it is thrown into amore con- 
cise form. Several of the Psalms ex- 
hibit either wholly or partially, the 
didactic form, which the reader.will 
easily discover. 

Eighth, Elegiac Poems. 

Of this class many remain, but as 
some of them are merely elegiac as it 
respects their subjects, the reader 
must depend upon ‘his own taste in 
classifying them. ‘The elegy over 
Saul and Jonathan, is unequalled for 
beauty and tenderness, but as I have 
recently examined that peem, I will 
not dwell upon it in this place. The 
elegy which David sung at the grave 
of Abner, is a beautiful, though con- 
cise tribute to the valor of that distin- 
guished officer. ‘The poet commen- 
ces with the enquiry. ‘* Did Abner 
die like a vile and worthless fellow,” 
then changing the person, he addres- 
ses him, and referring to his past 
achievements, eulogizes his valor, by 


* In Swift’s ** Polite Conversation,” the 
reader will find several thousand of these 
which were current in London in his time. 


dwelling on the fruitless attempts of 
the enemy to arrest the progress of 
hisarm. As the Hebrews esteemed 
death in the hour of victory most 
honourable to the warrior, for fear 
that injustice should be done to the 
courage of this brave officer, the poet 
again recurs to his death, which was 
the result of base treachery instead of 
cowardice. ‘The 42d and 43d psalm 
which I have before observed, consti- 
tute one poem, exhibit a most finish- 
ed specimen of this class of composi- 
tions. ‘The title attributes it to the 
sons of Korah, and it may possibly 
have been written by some one of 


those poets, though the situation of ' 


the writer as appears from internal 
evidetice, is sosimilar to that of David 
when he fled from Absalom to Maha- 
naim, that [| am inclined to believe 
that there is some mistake in the title 
of the Hebrew manuscript, or that 
the author must have accompanied 
David in his exile. Th2 allusion to 
Mount Hermon, and the cataracts 
which fell down the northern moun- 
tains of Palestine, are thoughts which 
would naturally arise in the mind of 
a poet placed as David was in the 
vicinity of these objects. In the 
chorus, notwithstanding he is now 
banished from mount Zion, he exhib- 
its that strong confidence in God, 
which is characteristic of David’s 
poetry. The allusion to the Ark, 
and joy attendant upon its removal, 
aud also to his enemies who rejvicing 
in his distress, cry unto him, where 
is now that God who has so often in- 
terposed in your behalf, are in unision 
with the thoughts which would then 
arise in the mind of David. The 
deep feeling which he exhibits is so 
similar to that of the Royal Poet in 
his songs of exile, and the spirit 
which it breathes is so much like Da- 
vid’s, that I cannot deny his claim as 
the author of this most exquisite 
piece of composition. 
Ninth, Idyllia or Historical Poems. 
Ot this species a number are found 
in the book of Psalms. They are all 
of them without titles, and the reader 
is necessitated to form his opinion of 
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their authors principally from inter- 
nal evidence. One of them, viz. the 
105th, is certainly David’s, as the first 
18 verses are taken from the 16th 
chapter of the Lst book of Chronicles, 
which the 7th verse informs us was 
written by David. This Hymncom- 
mences with an ascription of praise 
to Deity. The poet then relates in 
a very concise and beautiful manner, 
the miracles which God had wrought 
for their fathers during the patriarch- 
al age, and while they were prisoners 
in Egypt, uotil the first born of the 
Egyptians having fallen before the 
anger of God, tne [sraelites leave the 
land of bondage, and encamp at the 
Red Sea. The 106 psalm takes up 
the narrative at the Red Sea, pro- 
ceeds with them through the wilder- 
ness, recounts the wonderful works 
God had wrought in their pilgrimage, 
brings them into the promised land, 
and terminates with the time of the 
judges when the Lord gave them into 
the hand of the heathen. This psalm 
is so similar to the last, both as to 
style and subject, that I cannot hesi- 
tate a moment iu ascribing it to Da- 


vid. The 107th psalm is an Idyl- 
lium, but does not exhibit a continu- 


ed narration of events. This would 
have been difficult for the writer to 
have done without too frequently in- 
terrupting the thread of his narrative 
by the chorus, which occurs at the 
termination of each division, except- 
ing the last. ‘This psalm may origin- 
ally have been parts of five poems, 
but | am inclined to believe that it 
was composed in this manner for 
public performance, at some one of 
their festivals. The first poet de- 
scribes those who are wandering in 
the desert. The writer either has re- 
ference to the caravans which lose 
their way in the desert, vide Job 6, 
18—20: or to the deliverance which 
God wrougitt for their ancestors while 
in the wilderness. Secondly to 
those who are in subjection, referring 
either to the bondage of Egypt, or to 
the subsequent oppressions which 
they suffered during the days ot the 
Judges. Thirdly to those who are 
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afflicted on account of their Iniquities, 
Fourthly, to those exposed tu ships 
wreck during the raging of the tem- 
pest. Lastly to the Nomads, who 
wandering in the wilderness suddenly 
discover springs of water, where the 
pitch their tents, and pasture their 
cattle ; or else to the sudden resus- 
citation of Nature after the east wind 
had been blowing, and reduced ever 
green herb to the colour of the de- 
sert. 

This last image is to an inbabitant 
of the East, one of the most beautiful 
on which the mind could rest, and 
any one who is familiar with the 
withering power of the East wind, 
which biows from the Arabian Desert, 
will realize the great beauty of this 
image as exhibited by Mahomet who 
compares the almost instantaneous 
change from barreuness to a vivid 
green, (as seen after a rain,) to the 
soul rising from the weakuess of this 
life, to the vigour of immortality. 
The 136th psalm belongs to this spe- 
cies of poems, but differs from those 
which have been mentioned, in hav- 
ing the same chorus repeated at the 
termination of each line. There are 
a few other Flistorical Hymns to 
which I shall refer, when I come to 
speak of the literati who flourished 
during the reign of David. 

Tenth, Dramatic Songs, 1 call 
these Dramatic, because they were 
sung by two or more choirs. This 
term is applied to the book of Job 
and Solomon’s Songs, by Lowth and 
other critics, because two or more 
persons are introduced. This class 
of poems was evidently written for 
public worship,and sung bythe choirs 
of musicians alternately, excepting 
when they both united in the chorus. 
I have already examined this class 
in speaking of the music of the He- 
brews. 

Eleventh, Pilgrimage Songs. 

By this term, I mean those songs 
which the Israelites in making their 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem at the three 
great annual festivals, are supposed 
to have sung while in the city, or 
when Mount Zion first broke upon 
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their view. Mount Zion was greatly 
elevated above the surrounding coun- 
try, and wherever the Hebrews 
spoke of going to the Holy city, they 
say he went up to Jerusalem. These 
are styled in the Hebrew MYYyan ve, 
and by the LXX Q6y rav avaSaduw, 
or songs of ascending or going up. 
There are 15 of these poems in the 
book of Psalms, beginning with the 
120th, and ending with the 134th. 
Four of these in the Hebrew are at- 
tributed to David, viz. 122d, 124th, 
131st, 133d. The seventy do not 
designate the authors of any of them. 
Some of these poems as far as we 
can form an opinion from their con- 
tents, have no allusion to the pil- 
grimage, or to Mount Zion, from 
which it is possible there is some mis- 
take in the titles. The 122d psalm 
is of this class, and was composed to 
be sung in sight of the Holy City. 
In the first verse the pilgrims mani- 
fest their joy at the return of this 
festival, and as they draw near they 
exult in the prospect, that their feet 
will soon stand within the city of the 
Most High. In the third, they 
dwell with delight upon the extent of 
their metropolis, and as they look 
around, and see the environs of Je- 
yusalem filled with pilgrims who are 
approaching the gates, they call up- 
on all around them to unite with them 
in praying, that peace and prosperity 
may dwell within their beloved city. 
As God had chosen it for his dwel- 
ling-place, all who felt interested in 
its welfare, should be prospered. 
The 133d psalm belongs to the same 
class. This was probably written 
by David at the first festival after the 
eleven tribes united with Judah in 
acknowledging him as their sove- 
reign, or when they returned to their 
allegiance soon after the death of 
Absalom. David was probably sit- 
ting in his palace, or may have been 
looking from the top of it towards 
evening. As he cast his eyes on the 
prospect around him, and saw the 
tribes which had so recently rebelled 
against him, now not only paying 
their allegiance, but mingling with 
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the tribe of Judah, and with each 
other, in the amusements attendant 
upon those days which were not holy, 
his heart is delighted with this pros- 
pect of united affection. Under the 
influence of strong feeling, he breaks 
out in the beautiful language of the 
first verse of this psalm. 


Behold how pleasant and how lovely, 

Is the dwelling of brethren in unity. 

Like the holy oil on the head, 

Descending on the beard, the beard of 
Aaron, 

Which descended to the skirts of his man- 
tle. 


The holy oil was prepared with 
great care, and rendered fragrant by 
mingling spices with it. This was 
to an Israelite, one of the most beau- 
tiful objects of comparison. The 
allusion to Hermon is equally beau- 
tiful to the mind of a Jew. This 
mountain was a spur of 9000 feet in 
altitude, which shot off from Anti- 
libanus, and was the highest peak of 
Lebanon. On it grew the firs and 
cedars, which are favorife  sour- 
ces of imagery with the Hebrew po- 
ets. In consequence of its great 
height, it retained its moisture du- 
ring the hot months, fed as it was by 


the snows of winter, and the dews of 


summer, and presented a vivid green 
when all the vallies were parched 
with drought. This was true ol 
some of the other summits of the ho- 
ly land. Zion was a single moun- 
tain, but as the plural is here used 
by David, I suppose he refers to the 
mountains of Palestine which he here 
calls Zion, or if he has reference to 


mount Zion it is to the beauty of 


that Hill, which was a favorite place 
with David, and which he may have 
adorned and rendered peculiarly 
beautiful by irrigation. ‘The mean- 
ing of the Poet then is, that the dwel- 
ling of the brethren in unity, is as 
beautiful as Hermon’s verdant sum- 
mit or the flowery top of Zion, where 
God commanded the blessing, viz. 
perpetual life or verdure. There 
are two other Pilgrimage songs at- 
tributedto David. From their con- 
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tents, I see no reason why they 
should be considered as belonging to 
this class, as they have not a remote 
allusion to the festival, or to the 
tribes which were 
the anonymous hymus which bear 
this title, I do not feel authorized to 
attributeany of them to David. One 
of them the 126th. was written after 
the return from Babylon, by some 
poet who accompanied Ezra, as in 
the 4dih verse he prays that God 
would bring back those of his breth- 
ren who still remaimed in captivity. 

Twelvth, Songs of Victory. 

Of this class only a small number 
remain, considering the numerous 
victories which David gained, and 
the extent of his conquests. As he 
always ascribed his success to the 
yeculiar favour of God, it is proba- 
bie that he availed himself of the 
first moment of leisure after his re- 
turn to Jerusalem, and poured forth 
his gratitude in a song of praise. 
These poems, bear a slight resem- 
blance to the old heroic songs of the 
former age, Which appear at this time 
to have been supplanted by the 
muse of David. ‘The 9th Psalm be- 
longs to this class, and also the 144th. 
None of these poems exhibit that en- 
thusiastic joy, which we should ex- 
pect to find in a poet of such intense 
teelines as David, and they are much 
inferior to the triumphal song of 
Deborah and Barak. The 60th 
Psalm hardly belongs to this class. 


Poetry. 


assembled. Of 
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of its guilt, and of strong intercession 
for forgiveness of any prayer within 
my knowledge. The 141st 142d 
and 148th Psalms are of the same 
character, but inferiour to the 5lst 
in exhibitions of deep repentance. 
Crito. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Mr. Editor, 

A solution of the following ques- 
tion in the Christian Spectator would 
alford gratification to some of its rea- 
ders :— 

Is present holiness in believers as 
really deserving of future reward, as 
present sin in unbelievers is of fu- 
ture punishment ? Q. D. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Lines on the Death of Cothdvine Brown 
of the Cherokee Nation. 


Thy mind was wrapt in gloomy night, 
No voice of peace, nor ray of light 
Had sooth’d thy savage bosom drear ; : 
Nor holy hope, nor orief, nor fear, 
Had taught thy thoughts to rest in Heaven. 
But He that form’d thy rayless mind, 
Did speak trom Heaven in mercy kind, 
And tsught thine unaccustom’d ear, 
The sound of truth and peace fo hear, 
And gave thy soul the light of Heaven. 
Then intellectual flowers entwine 
Around that sable brow of thine, 

And truth and knowledge both imprest 
Their own fair siguet on thy breast,— 


And pointed sure, the way to Heaven $ 

As some bright star with mildest beams, 

Breaks through the gath’ring glouin, and 
seems 

The harbinger of fairer days ;— 

No storms of earth can quench its rays— 
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lt was probably composed a short 
time before the battle. 

In the last place, Prayers. 

Of tnese several were included in 

: . ‘ 

the Book o! Psalms. Phey are fil- t shines along the arch of Heaven; 
led with confessions of sin, with deep S6 thew bngiar’é in avene beak 
repentance. and with a strong confi- At length shone forth with chasten’d 
dence inthe mercy of God. The _light— ve 
5ist. Psalm composed after the re- Itlum'd awhile the deep’ning gloom, 


And cheer’d the path-w ay to the tomb 
proof of Nathan the Prophet, is the Then rose to live, and shine in Heaven! 
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Fievieww of ew Publications, 


Phe Essay on ‘the Influence of a Mor- 
al Life on our Judgment in Mat- 
ters of Faith, to which the Socie- 
ty for promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge,and Church Union in the 

Diocess of St. David’s, adjudged 

its Premium for 1821. By the 

Rev. Samuet Cuaries WIrks, 

A.M. Author of Christian Es- 

says; Signs of Conversion and 

Unconversion in Ministers ; 

Claims and Duties of the Church, 

&c. Dedicated by permisston to 

the Lord Bishop of Durham. Lon- 


don, 1822. pp. 52. 


Whatever contributes to the elu- 
eidation and understanding ot the 


sacred volume, is, without doubt, of 


the highest utility to mankind. We 
only require it to be acknowledged, 
that this book Is ‘*given by inspira- 
tion of God,” to have it perceived, 
as by intuition, that the investigation 
of no other writings, however inter- 
esting their nature, is half so tn- 
portant. Now, two things we hold 
to be essential to scriptural interpre- 
tation, in the most satisfactory de- 
gree, ViZ., a course of mental disci- 
pline, and preparatory studies pre- 
cisely adapted to such a purpose ; 
and that which is at least as necessa- 
ry, purity of heart, or a sincere de- 
sire to know and do the will of God. 
The intellectual and literary qualih- 
eations, though variously estimated 
by mankind, are, in the view of the 
more discerning class, no doubttul 
auxiliaries,perhaps we might say,are 
means indispensable to entire suc- 
cess. [tis not the province, neither 
is itin the power, of ignoracice, to 
judge of these qualifcations,with cor- 
rectness. He only who possesses 


them, can fully appreciat- their val- 
ne. Let their utility, or necessity, 
therefure, be lett for his descision. 
Weare far enough from wishing in- 
deed to see the theologian’s chair, 
or the desk of a minister of Jesus oc- 
‘upied bythe mere scholar and cri- 


tic, with whom subtle controversy, 
ingenious emendations of the sacred 
text, or the refinements of verbal 
criticism, are every thing. We should 
deprecate as the worst ofevils to the 
Church, a spirit of literary presump- 
tionin the investigation of the In- 
spired Volume—a spirit which confi- 
ding in its own resources,attem pts to 
establish any doubtful points that at 
pleases, and hurls defiatice at the so- 
ber sense and chastened piety, which 
will not abide by its decisions. On 
this hallowed ground, we desire to 
meet with no ‘intellectual gladiators,’ 
in hostile attitude, whose contentions 
may not be less disastrous to each 
other, than calculated to wound the 
cause of religion itself. The men 
who are only erudite, are not desiin- 
ed to be the lights of the Church. 
Critical acumen is no substitue. for 
personal holiness ; and we are yet 
to learn trom the Bible, that even the 
most profound knowledge of its 
words and phrases or the most inti- 
mate acquaintance with iis Archaeol- 
ogy, Can ensure cordial submission to 
the doctrines which it reveals. 

li maintaining the cause of sacred 
literature we wish to see no such 
things, though they doubtless occur 
al tines: nor do we seriously believe 
that it more readily associates with 
them, than with virtue and piety. 
“True prayer has flowed from lips 
wet with Castalian dcw,’ and so have 
the purest and most -piritual exbibj- 
tions of the truth, been imparted by 
men, who have joined to experiment- 
al religion, the learning by which the 
latter has been both aided and adorn- 
ed. Indeed in days not blessed with 
supernatural inspiration, these are 
the ablest interpreters of the sacred 
Volume. We know of none so tike- 
ly to erijoy the Holy Spirit, in his 
sweet and powerful influences, en- 
lightening and paritying the mind, as 
they vho connect with the grace of 
God which they bave received, the 
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highest exertion of their intellectual 
natures. Lhe perfection of the bu- 
man instrument lies in the diligent 
use and improvement of all his facul- 
ties : and in the sacred interpreter 
especially, we delight to see a spirit 
of devotion, both receiving that aid, 
and exerting that influence, which 
are derived from mental discipline 
and appropriate studies. 

That the prospects of our own 
country, in regard toa knowledge of 
sound interpretation are brightening, 
none will doubt. We rejoice that 
such is the fact, and we cannot but 
hail itas an era In the history of re- 
ligion, in the United States. We 
would wish to take grateful notice of 
the kindness of divine Providence in 
this respect, in order to encourage 
the attention which is now given to 
biblical studies among us. The the- 
ological seminaries in our country, 
we are persuaded, are aiding this ob- 
ject far more effectually, than could 
be done in any other way ; and 
though error, as well as truth, is 
availing itself of the advantages 
thence derived, the former will gain 
nothing by it inthe end. We are 
not permitted to blame the constitu- 
tion, by which a good thing may be 
perverted, through human depravity. 
Our concern should rather be, to give 
increased efficacy to the means, by 
which truth, through the divine bles- 
sing, may be made to countervail 
error, andthese means are sacred stu- 
dy and learning. Beaten by her 
own weapons, error will be prostrate 
indeed. Necessity, if choice were 
out of the question, requires of the 
friends of true religion, the pursuit of 
such a course: and indeed the cir- 
cumstances of the age in other res- 
pects (since a spirit of enquiry, per- 
haps unprecedented in former times, 
has gone forth into every department 
of morals and science,) demand of the 
ministers of religion, in many places, 
high literary qualifications, as well 
to edify intelligent christians, as to 
confute the cavils ofthe learned un- 
believer. With the standard of min- 
isterial acquirements, the knowledge 
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of christians in general, is intimately 
connected. This will increase iy 
proportion as ¢hat is raised. But as 
already intimated, in order to the 
best effect, and the abounding of spir- 
ituality, as well as intelligence among 
private christians, a renewed heart, 
no less than learning, is important in 
the scriptural interpreter. With the 
advance of sacred science, there 
should be an equal elevation of mor- 
al principle. We are particularly. 
anxious, that the necessity of the un- 
ion of the one with the other, should 
be deeply felt by the community. 
Science, we are fully persuaded, 
would be only mischievous without 
moral principle ; and as to a discove- 
ry of the real truth, would often be 
little more efficacious, than ignorance 
itself. Sound biblical learning, and 
personal holiness being found in con- 
cert, the one would :2fford to the 
other that aid, which each separate- 
ly needs. But where we cannot 
command both qualifications, we hes- 
itate not to say, that the latter must 
be retained, since it is an absolutely 
essential guide to correctness of be- 
lief. ‘The want of piety would most 
likely be connected with the inculca- 
tion of destructive error, for no max- 
im in morals, is better established, 
than that a person will be inclined to 
believe, and of course to teach, ac- 
cording to his particular interests. 
This train of remark not unnatur- 
ally leads us to the able Essay, pla- 
ced at the head of this article, which 
we have thought fit to present to the 
notice of our readers. We doubt not. 
that our views of the importance of 
moral! purity, especially, as toa cor- 
rect interpretation of scripture, will 
receive, in their opinion, abundant 
confirmation from the statements of 
our author, on the general principle 
of the influence of piety ‘on our jugd- 
ment in matters of faith.” The ap- 
plication of the principle is not in- 
tended by the writer, to be made toa 
professional interpretation in particu- 
lar; but the reasoning, of course, 16 
as decisive in regard to such an inter- 
pretation, as to that which private 








christians form for themselves. The 
Essay of which we are to give some 
account, is distinguished as being a 
prize production; and both the im- 
portance of the topic, and the lucid 
manner of treating it, entitle it toa 
very respectful notice. The nature 
of the discussion, it will be perceiv- 
ed, is not accurately indicated by 
the terms used in stating the thesis, 
which is ‘the Influence ot a Moral 
Life on our Judgment in matters of 
Faith.’ Our author has, with mani- 
fest propriety, enlarged the ground 
of discussion, by considering the in- 
fluence which the doing of the Divine 
will, as our Saviour conveys the idea, 
has on our religious belief. The 
subject is illustrated by a “series of 
remarks, bearing on the two follow- 
ing propositions :—First, That un- 
holiness of beart or life has a power- 
ful influence in depraving the judg- 
ment in matters of religion, and Se- 
condly, That a humble and consci- 
entious endeavor to ‘do the will of 
God,’ is eminently conducive to the 
progress both of faith and spiritual 
understanding.”” ‘The writer, we 
may here remark, is not unknown in 
the republic of letters, and in the 
Christian Church, as the author of 
several other works of able execu- 
tion and useful tendency, to some of 
which also, premiums have been ad- 
judged. But we cannot better gra- 
tify our readers, than by presenting 
several rather copious extracts frum 
the work. 


In illustrating the first proposition, 
the strongly marked case of profes- 
sed infidels, is appropriately introdau- 
ced. A sentiment by no means un- 
common, is yet rendered highly in- 
teresting by the easy eloquence, and 
forcible manner in which it is exhib- 
ited. 


Among those who have rejected the 
evidences for the truth of the Gospel, 
where shall we find an indivmlual who has 
conscientiously submitted to its allowed- 
ly excellent moral restraints? If we ex- 
cept a very few persons, whom literary 
habits. or a virtuous education, or self- 
respect, or an ostensible station in society, 
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or a natural inertness of temperament, or 
& secret misgiving of conscience, has res- 
trained from the grosser excesses of vi- 
cious indulgence, where shali we discov- 
er a professed infidel who does not prove 
by his conduct that his rejection of the 
Gospel is so closely conected with laxity 
of principle, or immorality of life, as to 
furnish the strongest reason to conclude, 
that the one is the chief cause of the oth- 
er:—that he has discarded religion pre- 
cisely because he disrelishes its inhibitions 
and commands. The mere circumstance 
of the co-existence of two facts does not 
indeed necessarily prove their connexion 
as cause and effect; but where this con- 
nesion is frequent and striking, it furnish- 
es astrong prima fucie presumptiun ; and 
that presumption is increased we may say 
to certainty, when, as in the case under 
consideration, powerful @ priori reasons 
may be assigned why that effect ought to 
foliow, which we fiud in point of fact does 
actuaily follow, such and such causes. 
in the late inundation of irreligious wri- 
tings, for example, we see infidelity join- 
ed in striking and intimate union with @ 
spirit of envy, detraction, sedition, blas- 
phemy, and numerous other things ‘* con- 
trary to sound” (that is, to Christian) 
“ doctrine.”? And can we doubt that 
these evil propensities were awong the 
exciting causes of that infidelity: which, 
in its turn, would naturally give birth toa 
new progeny ot vices? Is it a circum- 
stance peculiar to theology, that what 
men dislike, they easily persuade them- 
selves to disbelieve? Is it extraordinary 
that immorality should nurture irreligion ? 
Was it an anomaly in the buman mind 
that certain late conspirators, who could 
deliberately steel their souls to treason, 
and combine without remorse to wade to 
their diabolical purpose through streams 
of human blood, should profess av obdu- 
rate infidelity, and expire even on the 
scaffold itself, avowing a stern and fero- 
cious enmity to all that good men consid- 
er, On irrefragable proofs, to be a revela- 
tion from Heaven? Was not all this pre- 
cisely in character? Would not the con- 
trary have been the more surprising fact? 
Would it not have been difficult to be- 
lieve that sueh extreme wickedness could 
exist without eventually generating infi- 
delity, even if it had not found infidelity 
already in being, at hand to assist its ef- 
forts, and to blot out the fearful pros- 
pect ofa future retribution? -pp 4, 7. 


It is by no means difficult to shew 
the bearing, which a vicious or unho- 
ly life, has on the production of infi- 
delity. They are natural allies, and 
tend to beget, and nourish each oth- 
er. We have long entertained a sus- 
picion of the boasted virtues of infi- 
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the truth, have the effect of gradually 
raising the most powerful impediments to 
a right judgment on these particular 
points; and this perhaps even where 
there is no distinct consciousness, in any 
individual instance, of a wilful opposition 
to the force of evidence? We see this 
observation forcibly exemplified in the 
conduct of warm party men of all sects, 
ages, and countries. We may also ob- 
serve, in almost every profession and av- 


ocation of life, the prevalence of particu- — 


lar practices, which, toall but the individ- 
uals concerned, bear at) undeniable char- 
acter of moral delinquency, but the sinful- 
ness of which the offenders themselves, 
even though in other respects virtuously 
inclined, do not perceive, because they 
have lost, in that particular point, the mor- 
al discrimination which is necessary to 
render the most powerful evidence and 
suasion effectual to produce conviction 
and amendment. 

And thus if isin the case under consid- 
eration; for how is it possible that a dis- 
pensation of which the prominent feature 
is ‘*righteousness and true holiness,’’ 
should approve itself either to the judg- 
ment or the heart of a being whose per- 
ceptions are clouded by moral prejudice 
and the love of sin?) For example, the 
Scriptures every where exhibit to us the 
excellency of the law of God: but how 
ean this excellency be duly felt by one 
who regards that law with abhorrence, on 
account of the restraints which it impo- 
ses upon his unbridled appetites? The 
Scriptures again constantly speak of the 
happiness of alife of devotion to God: but 
how can this be admitted by one who pla- 
ces his happiness exclusively in earthly 
gratifications? ‘The Scriptures declare 
that “to be carnally minded is death, but 
to be spiritually minded is lite and peace:” 
but how can this be credited by one 
whose whole practice proceeds upon 
quite & contrary estimate? The scrip- 
tures speak throughout of sin, in all its 
modifications, as an evil of enormous 
magnitude; but to such a person no evil 
is apparent, except indeed so far as the 
temporal interests of society are con- 
cerned The Seriptures describe the 
equity of God in visiting every breach of 
his laws with the severest infliction of 
judgment: but to a man in the state of 
mind we are describing, such a proceed- 
ing appears far from equitable; and he 
even ventures perhaps to think it nothing 
short of tyrranny to inflict punishment for 
what he calls the “innocent propensi- 
ties” of the human character. The Scrip- 
tures speak of whatever isholy, whatever 


‘ resembles God, as excellent and lovely ; 


but the individual in question perceives 
no loveliness in any thing of the kind: on 
the contrary, he views a life of piety as 
hoth morbid and misanthropical; and 


would gladly prefer the vain pleasures of a 
sinful, as well as a transitory, existence 
to what he is pleised to consider the 
gloom and austerity oi scriptural devotion. 
In short, while his whole constitution re. 
mains under the dominion of sin,there must 
necessarily be a corresponding inaptitude 
for attaining a right judgment on religious 
subjects; for such subjects, it must ever be 
remembered are not, like the deductions of 
mathematical or physical science, merely 
speculative ;—no—they powerfully affect 
the life and actions, they involve the ope- 
ratien of the will and affections, and there- 
fore the study of them can be entered up- 
on with advantage only where there is a 
suitable ‘preparation of heart;” and 
such a preparation, it is obvious, can nev- 
er exist where the preference for the 
ways of sin is deliberately cherished.—pp. 
19, 23. 


A representation illustrating in 
part the 2nd proposition, is well wor- 
thy the consideration of numbers, 
who fail of receiving the truth, for 
want of a humble determination to 
obey the will of God. Such a de- 
termination is evidently an essential 
pre-requisite for the attainment of 
spiritual light. 


For, in the first place, a person who ad- 
vances to the study of the sacred oracles 
with a humble determination to obey the 
will of God, avoids most of those sources 
of error which have been mentioned in a 
former part of these remarks. Not hav- 
ing any wish to revder his religious 
scheme subservient to the indulgence of 
‘¢the lusts of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
or the pride of life,” he is not biassed by 
n false self-interest to explain away to his 
own conscience the awful declarations of 
the word of God relative to sin and siv- 
ners. His researches not being conducted 
with a view to any sinister or secondary 
object, he is not tempted ‘‘to wrest the 
Scriptures to his own condemnation.” 
His paramount desire being to know the 
mind, and to obey the commands ef God, 
he will be content in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, to follow wherever the Scrip- 
tures of truth may lead. His moral en- 
dowments, his humility, his integrity, his 
fear of error, and his love of truth, will 
prove aconstant panoply to guard him 
from the insidious wiles of his spiritual 
enemy, and from the suggestions of evil 
minded men, whose quarrel with the Gos- 
pel is more an affair of the heart than of 
the understanding. 

The parable of the Sower affords an in- 
teresting illustration of the foregoing re- 
marke. The seed sowed was but of one 











sort; the hand that sowed the different 
portions of it was thesame; yet in some in- 
stances it sprang up and bore fruit abund- 
antly, while in others it was either devour- 
ed by the fowls of the air, or withered 
away after ashort and unserviceable shew 
ef vegetation. Now whence arose the 
difference in these cases? The narrative 
itself informs us. In the former, it was 
sown in*‘an honest and good heart;”a heart 
prepared by the Holy Spirit, th rough pen- 
itence, faith, humilty, and an earnest wish 
to obey the will of God, for its reception ; 
while in the latter, it fell either upon a su- 
perficial or a rocky soil, or among briars 
and thorns, “ the cares of the world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches’? which cho- 
xed it, sv that it brought forth no fruit to 
perfection.—pp. 28, 30. 


Our last quotation relates to an 
objection, (other objections he had 
obviated,) which our author con- 
ceives might be anticipated to the po- 
sition laid down in his pages, and 
which he certainly removes. 


Another objection which may be anti- 
cipated to the position laid down in these 
pages, and the last to which we shall al- 
lude, is that the doctrine contended for, is 
unfortunately too well founded ; for that 
in truth the devout admission of the 
peculiarities of Christianity is only a pious 
prejudice, and that such a state of mind as 
has been described is therefore a very suit- 
able preparation for it. The infidel no- 
toriously urges this argument; and many 
who assume to themselves the title of ‘‘ra- 
tional Christians’’ occasionally employ it, 
at least in a modified form.  What,’’ it 
is asked, ** can moral sensations have to 
do with intellectual verities? Ifa man is 
not likely thoroughly to understand and 
believe the Gospel till he is prepared to 
obey it, is it not a proof that prepossession 
rather than argument effected his conver- 
sion? Ought not every doctrine profes- 
sing to come from God to carry with it 
such irresistible evidence that a man 
musi understand and believe it, whatever 
may be his secret wishes, or however 
strong his natural prejudices ?’’—To this 
it may be fairly replied, that Christianity 
is demonstrable—irrefragably demonstra- 
ble—by argument ; a point on which it is 
surely not necessary to enlarge after the 
many invaluable treatises which have ap- 
peared on the subject. But however de- 
monstrable Christianity, or any of its pe- 
culiar doctrines, may be proved to be, still 
moral, and indeed spiritual, dispositions 
are required for investigating its claims : 
for where such dispositions do not exist, 
there will not even be the taste or capa- 
city for such an investigation ; any more 
than a person destitute of musical percep- 
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tions would be likely voluntarily, and for 
no purpose, to devote himself to the study 
of Handel, ora man singularly averse to 
mathematical reasoning to the Principia 
of Newton. It is not theretore derogating 
from the demonstrable character of the 
Gospel, to admit, that though its Divine 
Author mighi doubtless have rendered its 
evidences irresistible, even to the most 
careless or hardened opponent, he has 
seen fit to connect the wholeof Revela- 
tion with a system of moral discipline, and 
to render an obedient heart the surest 
guide to a perception of its character and 
evidences. In truth, we may fairly con- 
tend, that, had the Gospel been a system 
appealing merely to abstract reasoning, 
and as susceptible of being correctly esti- 
mated by a proud and vicious, as by a 
humble and dutiful inquirer, it would 
have lost one of its strongest evidences ; 
namely, its wonderful adaptation to the 
actual habitsof mankind, whose reason- 
ings are almost in every instance strongly 
affected by their personal character and 
feelings, and who could never have been 
induced, without a direct miracle, general- 
ly to embrace Christianity, even asa sys- 
tem, had it been presented to them in the 
aspect which the advocates for abstract 
reasoning unconnected with moral obedi- 
ence contend that it ought to have assum- 
ed.—But this is a large field into which it 
is impracticable on the present occasion to 
enter. Let it suffice to have suggested 
the topic for the consideration of those 
who have not duly reflected upon the em- 
inent wisdom displayed in the divinely 
appointed connexion between Christian 
faith, Christian knowledge, and Christian 
obedience ; or who may have thought the 
arguments for the Gospel weakened rath- 
er than strengthened by this union of ap- 
peal to the heart and the understanding. 
It may be consoling also to the diffident 
Christian who perhaps finds his faith 
sometimes endangered, when he hears of 
persons of alleged powerful minds and 
great attainments rejecting the Gospel or 
any of its essential peculiarities, to reflect 
that they could never have examined inte 
its claims and character aright ; for that, 
even if they applied their intellect to the 
investigation, they were deficient in those 
teachable dispositions, those conscientious 
efforts to obey the known will of God, and 
those earnest aspirations for the instruc- 
tions of his Holy Sprit, which the all-wise 
Founder of Christianity has rendered ab- 
solutely necessary for appreciating its 
merits; a circumstance quite consistent 
with our views of the character of God, 
and in full accordance with the fact of 
mankind being in a state of spiritual dis- 
cipline and probation.’’—pp. 41, 45. 


The.fact that heliness, er unholi- 
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dels, and especially of infidelity, as 
being the source of any gvoduess. 
Their creed cannot be truly said to 
produce even such virtues as they 
possess. ‘These are effects extrane- 
ous to their system of belief or unbe- 
lief, and are rather to be ascribed, as 
Mr. Wilks with much discrimination 
enumerates, (though he has occasion 
to speak only of their negative influ- 
ence,) tothe force of literary habits, 
a virtuous education, self-respect, an 
ostensible station in society, a natu- 
ral inertness of temperament, or a 
secret misgiving of conscience. ‘The 
genuine consequences of infidelity are 
to be looked for, in the great mass of 


maukind, in whom no peculiarity of 


situation, or native character is calcu- 
lated to neutralize, or modify the 
proper tendency of so revolting a 
creed. In the higher walks of lite, 
its abominations are vot doubtful, 
though they are in a degree conceal- 
ed. We are so accustomed to con- 
nect certain high mental qualities, or 
conspicuous stations, with compara- 
tive dignity and purity of manners, 
that we are aptor willing to overlook 
the iniquity which lies at the bottom. 
In the splendid intellect, and refined 
taste of Gibbon, for instance, we 
think too little of the man of vanity 
and irreligious trifling, or of the dis- 
solute and seductive festivities, to 
which his beautiful retreat at Lau- 
sanne was devoted. As vice suggests 
the desirableness of infidelity to 
soothe the conscience; so infidelity in 
orderto reward her votaries with that 
which they most love, affords a li- 
cense for almost every indulgence. 
In the following paragraph, io 
which the author pursues his argu- 
ment in regard to slighter, and more 
concealed forms of unbelief, we heart- 
ily subscribeto the truth of his sound 
deductions. We are well assured 
that pride of intellect in particular, ‘is 
one of the most frequent causes of 


false judgment in matters of faith.’ 


It would be easy to proceed to shew 
still more specifically, both by Scripture 
and fact, the injurious influence of sinful 
dispositions and habits in alienating the 
mind, not only from the love, but also from 


[Dec. 


the understanding, as well as the belief, of 
the truth. To these sources may we also 
usually trace up those less glaring species 
of infidelity which display themselves in 
Antinomianism, Socinianism, and kindred 
heresies. Even where there is no temp- 
tation to palliate the enormities of a prof- 
ligate life, there may be secret sins, sins of 
a more decorous kind, sins of the heart or 
sinsef the intellect, which may greatly 
impede the spiritual perceptions, as well as 
Vittate the spiritual taste. In casting a 
glance over the names of the most cele- 
brated persons who have enrolled theim- 
selves among the abettors of such dange- 
rous principles as have just been alluded 
tu, We shall uiscover in one a stubbora 
pertinacity which renders the admission 
of unweicome truth into a mind under its 
influence morally impossible; in another, 
a hardihoud which shrinks at no conse- 
yuences, even though the declarations of 
God tiitnsell should be disputed and tradu- 
ced betore the bar of human presomption; 
ina third, a levity; in a fourth, a self- 
conceit; in a fifth, a petulence; in a 
sixth, a tearless self-confidence ; in a sev- 
enth, a proud dictatorial dogmatism :—in 
all,a mental aversion te Divine Truth, 
which must inevitably prevent a devout 
submission to seriptural authority, and the 
establishment of just and sober coactu- 
clusions from seriptural premises. 

Nor are such dispositions and habits less 
really calpable in the sight of God than 
those sins which men of the world look up- 
on with greater abhorrence. Pride, in par- 
ticular, in all its shapes, is one of the most 
offensive and injurious of evils; and in no 
form more so than when it wears the sem- 
blance of intelleetual imperiousness. This 
species of pride bas from the firstages ol the 
Gospel to the present moment been alway: 
averse to “the trathas it is in Jesus.”’ 
The Scribes and Pharisees, contiding in 
their boasted attainments, and exclaiming 
“are we blind also?” preterred remaining 
among those self-sufficient “ wise and 
prodent’ to whom the Gospel was hidden, 
to being numbered among those * babes’ 
in simplicity to whot it: pleased God to 
reveal it. Saint Paul alludes io the same 
evildisposition of mind, when,in writing 
to the Corinthians, he says, ‘* The preach- 
ing of the Crossis to them that perish 
foolishness; but untous which are saved 
itis the powerof God. For it is written, 
I will destrey the wisdom of the wise, and 
I will bring to nothing the understanding 
of the prudent. Where is the wise’ 
Where is the scribe? Where is the dis- 
puter of this world? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world? For 
after that, in the wisdom of God, the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleas- 
ed God, by the foolishness of preaching, 
to save thein that believe.’ A rumble 
and conscientious use of the powers of ihe 
human understanding and of the best aids 











of literature, is indeed emine:tly service- 
able inthe cause of truth; for Christiani- 
tv has nothing to fear from the most rigid 
scrutiny: but the misdirection or perver- 
sion of the inteliect—and no misdirection 
or perversion is more banefal than that 
which springs from self-sufficiency—is 
one of the most frequent causes of false 
judgmentin matters of faith. How often 
do we find,even in the case of persons who 
are not vicious in their lives,—nay, who 
perhaps preserve a respectable decorum 
of conduct,—that the heart is prejudiced 
against a practical admission of Divine 
Truth, at least of its more peculiar and 
mysterious doctrines, on account of the 
Scriptures not making their appeal to 
mankind in such a manner as to gratify 
the pride of the intellect. They find them- 
selves required to believe promptly and 
implicitly upon the strength of a Divine 
declaration; they are enjoined to admit, 
without hesitation or scruple, many things 
that they cannot fully understand ; and 
they are invited, yea, commanded, on 
pain of eternal condemnation, to embrace 
exactly (he same faith which has been pro- 
fessed by thousandsof the most illiterate 
of mankind;—in common, it is true, 
with men of the highest order of 
thought, andthe most extensive range of 
literature; but still a faith which owns 
no submission to human intellect, and re- 
fuses to bow its lofty claims before the 
tribunal of any created mind, however 
wide its grasp or exalted ils powers. A 
mind vain of its intetleetual superiority, 
and unsubdued by the grace of God, will 
not easily be persuaded to subniit to this; 
it will recoil from such an unreserved 
self-dedication; it will demand some- 
thing more conciiating to the pride of 
the human heart; and will venture per- 
emptority to set down as false, whatever 
cannot be inferred by the d-ductions of 
uninspired reason, or, at least, which, 
when revealed, cannot be fathumed aad 
fortified by human philosophy.—pp. 8, 
13. 

The following extract is given, in 
order to shew the author’s ideas, of 
the effects on our belief, of only those 
occasional deviations from duty of 
which christians are known to be the 
subjects, 


Nay, we may go yet farther; for even 
the sincere Christian himself may too of- 
ten discover within his own bosom a de- 
cisive proof of the powerful effects of un- 
Lioliness of heart or life in obscuring the 
spiritual anderstanding and weakening 
the faith No sooner does be relax in his 
Christian vigilance, no sooner does he be- 
come secularized in his temper,—no 


svoner does he grieve the Holy Spirit by 
pride, or lakewarmness, or the neglect of 
prayer, or inattention to any known duty, 
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or indulgence in any known sin,—than he 
finds that he cannot realize, as at more de- 
vout moments, the sentiments which be- 
come his holy profession; be perhaps 
feels inclined to harbour a secret wish 
fhat he may have too strictly construed 
the self denying character of the Gospel. 
His mind begins at times to waver respec- 
ling some of its essential truths; and 
while thus ander the influence of tempta- 
tion, be may even venture for a moment 
(to question its Diviue authority. No 
Christian stands so firmly as not to require 
to “ take heed lest he fall;’? and though 
there may seem to be a very wide inter- 
val between incipient sins of the beart, 
and such a lapsed state of mind and affec- 
tions as amounts, for the time at least to 
little short of infidelity; yet upon further 
reflexion it will be evident that this inter- 
val is less wide than at first sight appears, 
and that in fact there is a very close con- 
nexrion between such a state of the heart 
as makes ita man’s interest that the Gos- 
pel, or any of its doctrines, should be 
false, and the temptation to believe 
that very possibly they are so. At 
all events, sinful habits or affections, of 
whatever kind, have such a deadening ef- 
fect upon the soul, that even where they 
do not open a direct way to nominal infi- 
delity, they essentially impede the opera- 
tions of faith, and inevitably cause every 
Christian grace to wither and decay; 80 
that whether (be man become a specula- 
jive unbeliever or not, he, at least for the 
lime, becomes a practical one.—pp. 15, 
17. 


We subjoin one or two paragraphs 
in which Mr. Wilks, in part accounts 
for the fact which he had previousiy 
established, with the remark that his 
reasoning Is equally candid and sat- 
isfactory. 


We constantly perceive, in ordinary 
life, and on points quite unconnected with 
theology, the powertul influence of paitic- 
ular babits in producing an inaptitude for 
the perception of truth on subjects which, 
to ail but the parties thus prepossessed, 
appear sufficiently plain. The arguments 
which would fully convince an unpreja- 
diced person of the criminality of impor- 
ling or vending ill.cit articles of merchan- 
dise, would have no effect upon the mind 
of a practiced smuggler. ‘Ihe most elab- 
orate dissertation opon the atrocity of a 
piratical lite, would be lost upon the cal- 
lous perceptions of an Algerine corsair. 
And without advertiig to such extreme 
cases, do we not perceive in the daily oc- 
currences of civilized society, that a fa- 
miliarity with certain practices, and the 
frequently recurring, though scarcely uo- 
ticed, temptations arising from them toe 
sut the eyes and harden the heartagain® 
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the trath, have the effect of gradually 
raising the most powerful impediments to 
a right judgment on these particular 
points; and this perhaps even where 
there is no distinct consciousness, in any 
individual instance, of a wilful opposition 
to the force of evidence? We see this 
observation forcibly exemplified in the 
condnoct of warm party men of all sects, 
ages, and countries. We may also ob- 
serve, in almost every profession and av- 


ocation of life, the prevalence of particu- — 


lar practices, which, toall but the individ- 
uals concerned, bear at) undeniable char- 
acter of moral delinquency, but the sinful- 
ness of which the offenders themselves, 
even though in other respects virtuously 
inclined, do not perceive, because they 
have lost, in that particular point, the mor- 
al discrimination which is necessary to 
render the most powerful evidence and 
suasion effectual to produce conviction 
and amendment. 

And thus if isin the case under consid- 
eration; for how is it possible that a dis- 
pensation of which the prominent feature 
is ‘*righteousness and _ true holiness,’’ 
should approve itself either to the judg- 
ment or the heart of a being whose per- 
ceptions are clouded by moral prejudice 
and the love of sin?) For example, the 
Scriptures every where exhibit to us the 
excellency of the law of God: but how 
ean this excellency be duly felt by one 
who regards that law with abhorrence, on 
account of the restraints which it impo- 
ses upon his unbridled appetites? The 
Scriptures again constantly speak of the 
happiness of alife of devotion to God: but 
how can this be admitted by one who pla- 
ces his happiness exclusively in earthly 
gratiications? The Scriptures declare 
that “to be carnally minded is death, but 
to be spiritually minded is life and peace:” 
but how can this be credited by one 
whose whole practice proceeds upon 
quite contrary estimate? The scrip- 
tures speak throughout of sin, in all its 
modifications, as an evil of enormous 
magnitude; but to such a person no evil 
is apparent, except indeed so far as the 
temporal interests of society are con- 
cerned The Seriptures describe the 
equity of God in visiting every breach of 
his laws with the severest infliction of 
judgment: but to a man in the state of 
mind we are describing, sucn & proceed- 
ing appears far from equitable; and he 
even ventures perhaps to think it nothing 
short of tyrranny to inflict punishment for 
what he calls the “innocent propensi- 
ties” of the humancharacter. The Scrip- 
tures speak of whatever isholy, whatever 


‘resembles God, ag excellent and lovely ; 


but the individual in question perceives 
no loveliness in any thing of the kind: on 
the contrary, be views a life of piety as 
both morbid and misanthropical; and 


would gladly prefer the vain pleasures of a 
sinful, as well as a transitory, existence 
to what he is pleised to consider the 
gloom and austerity oi scriptural devotion. 
in short, while his whole constitution re- 
mains under the dominion of sin,there must 
necessarily be a corresponding inaptitude 
for attaining a right judgment on religious 
subjects; for such subjects, it must ever be 
remembered are not, like the deductions of 
mathematical or physical science, mere] 
speculative ;—no—they powerfully affect 
the life and actions, they involve the ope- 
ratien of the will and affections, and there. 
fore the study of them can be entered up- 
on with advantage only where there is a 
suitable “preparation of heart;” and 
such a preparation, it is obvious, can nev- 
er exist where the preference for the 
ways of sin is deliberately cherished.—pp. 
19, 23. 


A representation illustrating in 
part the 2nd proposition, is well wor- 
thy the consideration of numbers, 
who fail of receiving the truth, for 
want of a humble determination to 
obey the will of God. Such a de- 
termination is evidently an essential 
pre-requisite for the attainment of 
spiritual light. 


For, in the first place, a person who ad- 
vances to the study of the sacred oracles 
with a humble determination to obey the 
will of God, avoids most of those sources 
of error which have been mentioned in a 
former part of these remarks. Not hav- 
ing any wish to revoder his religious 
scheme subservient to the indulgence of 
‘the lusts of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
or the pride of life,” he is not biassed by 
n false self-interest to explain away to his 
own conscience the awful declarations of 
the word of God relative to sin and siv- 
ners. His researches not being conducted 
with a view to any sinister or secondary 
object, he is not tempted ‘‘to wrest the 
Scriptures to his own condemnation.” 
His paramount desire being to know the 
mind, and to obey the commands ef God, 
he will be content in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, to follow wherever the Scrip- 
tures of truth may lead. His moral en- 
dowments, his humility, his integrity, his 
fear of error, and his love of truth, will 
prove aconstant panoply to guard him 
from the insidious wiles of his spiritual 
enemy, and from the suggestions of evil 
minded men, whose quarrel with the Gos- 
pel is more an affair of the heart than of 
the understanding. 

The parable of the Sower affords an 1n- 
teresting illustration of the foregoing re- 
marke. The seed sowed was but of one 











sort; the hand that sowed the different 
portions of it was thesame; yet in some in- 
stances it sprang up and bore fruit abund- 
antly, while in others it was either devour- 
ed by the fowls of the air, or withered 
away after a short and unserviceable shew 
ef vegetation, Now whence arose the 
difference in these cases? The narrative 
itself informs us. In the former, it was 
sown in*an honest and good beart;”a heart 
prepared by the Holy Spirit, through pen- 
itence, faith, humilty, and an earnest wish 
to obey the will of God, for its reception ; 
while in the latter, it fell either upon a su- 
perficial or a rocky soil, or among briars 
and thorns, “the cares of the world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches,’?? which cho- 
xed it, su that it brought forth no fruit to 
perfection.—pp. 28, 30. 


Our last quotation relates to an 
objection, (other objections he had 
obviated,) which our author con- 
ceives might be anticipated to the po- 
sition laid down in his pages, and 
which he certainly removes. 


Another objection which may be anti- 
cipated to the position laid down in these 
pages, and the last to which we shal! al- 
lude, is that the doctrine contended for, is 
unfortunately too well founded ; for that 
in truth the devout admission of the 
peculiarities of Christianity is only a pious 
prejudice, and that such a state of mind as 
has been described is therefore a very suit- 
able preparation for it. The infidel no- 
toriously urges this argument; and many 
who assume to themselves the title of ‘‘ra- 
tional Christians’’ occasionally employ it, 
at least in a modified form,  What,’’ it 
is asked, ‘* can moral sensations have to 
do with intellectual verities? Ifa man is 
not likely thoroughly to understand and 
believe the Gospel till he is prepared to 
obey it, is it not a proof that prepossession 
rather than argument effected his conver- 
sion? Ought not every doctrine profes- 
sing to come from God to carry with it 
such irresistible evidence that a man 
musi understand and believe it, whatever 
may be his secret wishes, or however 
strong his natural prejudices ?’’—To this 
it may be fairly replied, that Christianity 
is demonstrable—irrefragably demonstra- 
ble—by argument; a point on which it is 
surely not necessary to enlarge after the 
many invaluable treatises which have ap- 
peared on the subject. But however de- 
monstrable Christianity, or any of its pe- 
culiar doctrines, may be proved to be, still 
moral, and indeed spiritual, dispositions 
are required for investigating its claims: 
for where such dispositions do not exist, 
there will not even be the taste or capa- 
city for such an investigation ; any more 
than a person destitute of musical percep- 
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tions would be likely voluntarily, and for 
no purpose, to devote himself to the study 
of Handel, or a man singularly averse to 
mathematical reasoning to the Principia 
of Newton. It is not theretore derogating 
from the demonstrable character of the 
Gospel, to admit, that though its Divine 
Author might doubtless have rendered its 
evidences irresistible, even to the most 
careless or hardened opponent, he has 
seen fit to connect the whole of Revela- 
tion with a system of moral discipline, and 
to render an obedient heart the surest 
guide to a perception of its character and 
evidences. In truth, we may fairly con- 
tend, that, had the Gospel been a system 
appealing merely to abstract reasoning, 
and as susceptible of being correctly esti- 
mated by a proud and vicious, as by a 
humble and dutiful inquirer, it would 
have lost one of its strongest evidences ; 
namely, its wonderful adaptation to the 
actual habits of mankind, whose reason- 
ings are almost in every instance strongly 
affected by their personal character and 
feelings, and who could never have been 
induced, without a direct miracle, general. 
ly to embrace Christianity, even asa sys- 
tem, had it been presented to them in the 
aspect which the advocates for abstract 
reasoning unconnected with moral obedi- 
ence contend that it ought to have assum- 
ed.—But this is a large field into which it 
is impracticable on the present occasion to 
enter. Let it suffice to have suggested 
the topic for the consideration of those 
who have not duly reflected upon the em- 
inent wisdom displayed in the divinely 
appointed connexion between Christian 
faith, Christian knowledge, and Christian 
obedience ; or who may have thought the 
arguments for the Gospel weakened rath- 
er than strengthened by this union of ap- 
peal to the heart and the understanding. 
It may be consoling alse to the diffident 
Christian who perhaps finds his faith 
sometimes endangered, when he hears of 
persons of alleged powerful minds and 
great attainments rejecting the Gospel or 
any of its essential peculiarities, to reflect 
that they could never have examined inte 
its claims and character aright ; for that, 
even if they applied their intellect to the 
investigation, they were deficient in those 
teachable dispositions, those conscientious 
efforts to obey the known will of God, and 
those earnest aspirations for the instruc- 
tions of his Holy Sprit, which the all-wise 
Founder of Christianity has rendered ab- 
solutely necessary for appreciating its 
merits; a circumstance quite consistent 
with our views of the character of G 
and in full accordance with the fact of 
mankind being in a state of spiritual dis- 
cipline and probation.’’—pp. 41, 45. 


The.fact that heliness, er unholi- 
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658 Review of Wilks’ 
ness of heart and life influences our 
judgment in matters of faith, we think 
is abundantly proved, and accouut- 
ed for, by our author, in the p-esent 
work. We are aware that our de- 
tached quotations can give the reader, 
only an inadequate idea of the con- 
pection and force of the arguments 
employed ; but this deficiency, we 
trust, will ‘be supplied by his perusal 
of the entire pamphlet, opportuni- 
ties for which may be afforded, by 
means of an edition already publish- 
ed in this country. 

The position laid down by the 
writer being admitted to be correct, 
it bears with peculiar force, as al- 
ready hinted, upon the professed in- 
terpreter of the Sacred volume. It 
affords him, in his interesting re- 
searches, a rule both of large extent 
and definite application. He must 
follow it, in order to be able to con- 
vey the exact sense of the Scriptures 
to the understandings of men, er to 
make the impressions on their con- 
science, which these writings are de- 
signed to make. ‘There is no surer 
way of unravelling error, or of ob- 
taining and communicating an ade- 
quate knowledge of truth and duty, 
than that he should be disposed, 
with all his heart, to do the divine 
will. Ifthe interpreter of the Bible 
lives under the dominion of sin, no 
matter how great may be his bibli- 
cal love, his judgment, like that of 
other men, will be apt to be warped 
by his teelings ; and it would be 
strange if his system of belief should 
not deviate considerably from the 
pure and heavenly standard of inspi- 
ration. It is only more dangerous 
to others, and unhappy for himself, 
that he possesses the means of giving 
to his false deduction, the aspect of 
consistency. Our readers have 
doubtless met with instances in com- 
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Dec. 


vene, will be betrayed by a certain 
laxity of sentiment, and a disposi- 
tion to complain of severe and una- 
dulterated truth. Inferior literary 
qualifications attended with a heart 
right with God, are preferable to the 
greatest without it ; but where ex- 
tensive biblical learning is joined 
with exemplary piety inthe sacred 
interpreter, the happiest results may 
be expected. Accordingly we 
think, that so far as the public minis- 
trations of the Gospel are concerned, 

and more especially the communica- 
tion of mere truth, an evident ad- 
vance has_ been made, of late, in 
evangelical communities. Weclaim 
not for the present times, a greater 
share of native talent, nobler concep- 
tions, deeper thought, or a more 
commanding eloquence than belong- 
ed to our fathers ; but we must say 
that theirs in general, were not the 
able exegetical views, the compact 
reasoning, and the straight forward 
course, which distinguish the best 
sermons of more modern dite. Ip 
these, we shall find but little matter 
foreign to the subject in hand, very 
unlike the former too common prac- 
tice of making every sermon a body 
of divinity, with the endless divisions 
and subdivisions, and the tiresome di- 
gressions which were necessary for 
such a purpose. The rules of sound 
interpretation, so far as they are ob- 
served, exclude the expedients of in- 
genious but unsatisfactory theorizing, 
alike contrary to scripture and true 
philosophy. They discard all fanci- 
ful conjecture, and the employment 
of weak and inconclusive argument, 
in order either to unfold, or confirm 
the truth. In short, they require no 
more to be stated, than can be proved 
by reason, or by scripture explained, 
in its literal or grammatical sense ; 
and their effect is to trim down a ser- 
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mon life, in which men have been 
notoriously wicked and _ heretical, 
who seemed, nevertheless, to have 
the whole Bible almost at command. 
In general, the impenitent unholy 
mind, unless a pious education, and 
a consequent sense of duty inter- 


mon, into the neatness, sharp points, 
and singleness of aim, which such an 
exhibition ought to have, seasoned 
with pungent addresses to the con- 
science, fraught with instruction t¢ 
the understanding, and increasing iF 
weight and pathos to the end. 
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A few thoughts we will venture to 
add, as to the merits of the general 
sentiment presented in the pamphlet 
under consideration. ‘The scriptural 
views, or religious opinions of holy 
persons are, no doubt, valuable. 
They know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God, or otherwise. Their 
judgment in matters of faith must be 
essentially correct, else it would be 
difficult to account for their posses- 
sion of holiness, and for the peculiar 
advantage of divinerevelation. ‘The 
truth by which we are sanctified, must 
be more or less clearly perceived by 
those, who are formed under its in- 
fluence. On the fundamental points 
and great outlines of the christian 
system, they are actually found to be 
agreed in heart. ‘They are all cast 
substantially into the same mould. 
They all receive from the word, and 
the Spirit of God, ene certain charac- 
teristic impression, which may appro- 
priately be called a family likeness. 
A seal always makes one and the 
Same stamp, varying only according 
to the greater or less degree of success 
in the application. lu some instan- 
ces, it must be acknowledged, the im- 
pression of holiness is not very mark- 
ed and distinct in the christian con- 
vert. Still, in every case, itis a real- 
ity—a result which never takes place 
in those who continue to be inimical 
to God, and his truth. So far as we 
ean judge of men by their temper and 
conduct, the victims of heresy give 
too decisive a proof of practical un- 
holiness. There is in them, some 
palpable moral delinquency, some 
essential deficiency of the christian 
Spirit, some suspicious harboring of 
evil intentions, some _ disaffection 
towards the divine government, plain- 
ly enough to be seen, though often 
attempted to be masked under spe- 
cious professions. If we may credit 
the records of ecclesiastical history, 
there is in the heretical character, 
something which opposes itself espe- 
cially to the principles of self-denial, 
inculcated in the Gospel ; for while 
the true believer felt it his duty to 
adhere to Christ, at the expense of 
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life itself, the heretic was wont to 
plead the right of exemption, from so 
fearful a trial of his constancy. 

The pamphlet which has occasioned 
these remarks, and of which we have 
given several specimens above, is a 
finished little production, written in 
a graceful and perspicuous style, con- 
taining many just views of truth on 
the topics discussed, enriched with 
choice illustration, enforced by a sim- 
ple, yet manly eloquence, and the 
whole recommended by a winning 
spirit of piety. ‘The good sense, and 
good taste of the author, have pre- 
served him from the too common 
attempt to divert the well-begun seri- 
ousness of readers, produced by their 
entering upon a solemn subject, into 
excessive and misplaced admiration 
of the vehicle of thought. There are 
even few of those brilliant points and 
thrilling representations which genius 
loves, perhaps too well, to scatter 
through her periods, and of which 
doubtless our author is highly capa- 
ble, but which the sober and didactic 
nature of his theme, in a great meas- 
ure, forbade. In short, it is a good 
specimen of temperate discussion, in 
the middle regions of theology, not 
materially unlike to the models, in 
point of sentiment, which we,in New- 
England, are accustomed to admire. 
The consistent descendants of the 
pilgrims, certainly, would not object 
to the discussion, had it possessed a 
more rousing character and spoken 
in deeper tones uf terror to the wick- 
ed. ‘The int-aded effect of able rep- 
resentations on the subject of reli- 
gion, is often weakened by failing in 
pungency of idiom, and in a promi- 
nent and unbending statement of the 
truth. The little that could be added 
in these respects, tothe present pro- 
duction, shows that no work of man 
can be absolutely perfect, at least in 
the view of every one. For our own 


part, we consider the work as calcu- 
lated to gratify christians less, in their 
moments of intensest religious emo- 
tion, or most elevated spiritual views, 
than in the ordinary state of pious 
feeling, when they possess 










66U 
‘The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart- 
felt joy.’’ 

On whatever points the author 
might differ with us, where christians 
may innocently differ, of this we are 
assured, that he has guarded the gen- 
eral interests of holiness, with an in- 
tentional strictness—he breathes the 
spirit of meekness and heavenly wis- 
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dom—he shows a desirable acquain- 
tance with religious experience—and, 
to express our approbation of his per- 
formance in one word, we should be 
glad frequently to receive, from him 
and his brethren, productions so well 
calculated to confirm and promote 
our faith. 





Hiterarp and Philosophical Futelligence. 


The publisher of the Hebrew and 
English Lexicon, by Mr. Gibbs, states 
that it will be ready for subscribers by 
the first of January. 

Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing by subscription, a History of the 
Indian Wars in the country bordering 
on Connecticut River. By E. Hoyt 
Esq. of Deerfield, Mass. 

A Prospectus of a new Periodical 
Work, to be entitled The American 
Monthly Magazine, has appeared in 
Philadelphia. It is to be printed on 
fine paper, with a new and handsome 
type, and to contain from 90 to 100 
pages: every third number to be em- 
bellished with an engraving. $6 per 
ann. 

The Prudential Committee of the 
Corporation of Yale College have de- 
termined to erect, during the next sum- 
mer, a new Chapel, the present one be- 
ing too small to accommodate the in- 
creased number of Students. It will 
occupy the space between the two 
northern College buildings. 

In the Press, High ways and By- 
ways; or Tales of the Road-Side, 
picked up in the French Provinces. 
By a Walking Gentleman. From the 
second London Edition. Philadelphia ; 
Cary & Lea. 

The Trustees of Columbia College, 
N. Y. have established a new Profes- 
sorsip of Law, and appointed the Hon. 
James Kent, LL. D. late Chancellor 
of the State, to fill the chair. He has 
accepted the appointment. 


Christian Almanac.—25000 copies 
for 1824 were sold by the publishers 
in Boston, in one month. It is repub- 
lished in New-York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Charleston, Pittsburg, Penn. 
and Rochester, N. Y. 

A Society was formed at Pittsfield, 
Mass. Sept. 10. under the name of the 
Lyceum of Natural History of the 
Berkshire Medical Institution. 

Sir Everard Home, who has recent 
ly made some experiments upon the 
auricular organs of quadrupeds, states 
that “the high notes of the piano forte 
upon the great lion in Exeter Change, 
only called his attention, which was 
considerable, though he remained si- 
lent and motionless. But no sooner 
were the flat, or lower notes sounded, 
than he sprung up, lashed his tail, and 
yelled violently, and endeavoured to 
break loose; and became altogether so 
furious as to alarm the spectators pre- 
sent. This violent excitement ceased 
with the discontinuance of the music, 
The deep tones of the French horn al- 
so produced a similar effect with the 
lower notes of the piano forte, on the 
elephant and other animals on which 
the experiment was made.” 

The number of Cadetsin Capt. Part- 
ridge’s Military Academy was, in Au- 
gust, 128. 

Houses for the Insane.—There are 40 
private houses near London, for the 
insane, and two establishments at Hox- 
ton and Bethuel, containing upwards 
of 1300 patients. 
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Hoadley, to the Pastoral Office ove: 
the Calvinistic Church and Society in 
that place. By Lyman Beecher, D. PD). 
25 cts. Boston, 1823. 


The Faith once delivered to the 
Saints. A Sermon, delivered at Wor- 
cester, Mass. Oct. 15th, 1823, at the 
(rdination of the Rev. Loammi Ives 
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The Decision ; or Religion must be 
allor is nothing. Second American 
Edition, enlarged. John P. Haven, 
New- York, 1823. 

Letters of Adam Hodgson, Esqr. of 
Liverpool, Eng. written during a jour- 
ney through the United States, in the 

ears 1819, 1820, and 1821. 8vo. 
New-York ; Samuel Whiting. 

Utility of Natural History. A Dis- 
course, delivered before the Berkshire 
Medical Institution, at the organiza- 
tion of the Lyceum of Natural Histo- 
ry, in Pittsfield, Mass. Sept. 10, 1823. 
By Rev. Edward Hitchcock, Pastor 
of the church in Conway. pp 832, 
Phineas Allen, Pittsfield. 

An easy method of acquiring the 
reading of Hebrew with vowel points, 


according to the ancient practice. By 
an experienced Teacher, on a sheet of 
drawing paper ; 37 1-2 cts. The first 
American from the second London 
edition. New-York, 1823. 

Elements of the Chaldee Language; 
intended as a Supplement to all the 
Hebrew Grammars in use, and as a 
general introduction to the Aramear 
dialects. By the Rev. William Harris 
LL D. Professor of Hebrew at Hox- 
ton Academy, England. First Amer- 
ican edition ; 75 cts. New-York, 1823. 

A Flora of North America, illustra- 
ted by coloured Figures drawn from 
Nature. By M. P. C. Barton, M. D. 
U. S. N. Professor of Botany &c. 
No. XXXII. Philadelphia, 1823. 








Keligious YJutelligence. 


Accessions to the Churches.—It is sta- 
ted in the Boston Recorder, that during 
the last year, five Academies, and du- 
ring the last eighteen months, six Col- 
leges, have been favoured with revivals 
of religion. Two of the Academies 
and four of the Colleges were in the 
Middle and Southern States. It is al- 
so stated that within the same period 
of eighteen months, there have been 
revivals in three of our cities, viz. Bos- 
ton, New-York and Charleston, and in 
more than four hundred congregations, 
of various denominations. The num- 
ber of hopeful subjects of grace, in all 
these revivals, is estimated at more 
than twenty-seven thousand. 





Madagascar.—This extensive and 
fertile Island of the Indian Ocean, 
has recently been wholly converted to 
Christianity and civilization, by the 
Missionaries of the London Associ- 
ation. In June last, the British Gov- 
ernor of the Mauritius, Sir Rosperr 
FarQuauarR, Visited the islands with 
two men of war, and was received 
by the Prince Rataria and Rene, 
the principal chiefs at Tamatave, with 
every token of respect. An exchange 
of presents took place ; and the black 
chiefs remarked that silver and gold 
they had not, but such as they had, 
they gave freely ; and it was said to 
be gratifying to see many thousand 
natives bringing their presents of plan- 
tains, yams, cocoa nuts &c. The 





chiefs dined on board the British men 
of war, and were received with salutes 
and honours paid to persons of high 
rank. The progress in. civilization 
and christian feelings made by these 
islanders is very great, and their rigid 
execution of the treaty made with 
their king for the abolition of the slave 
trade, is highly commendable, and re~ 
flects no great credit on the Christian 
nation who have pertinaciously en- 
deavoured to avoid engagements in 
this particular. Sir years ago they 
were blinded by complete barbarism ; 
but their eyes have been opened, and 
they now rejoice and are happy in the 
blessed idea of having become a civ- 
ilized nation. 


Madagascar is eight hundred and 


forty miles long, and of nearly 
equal width ; and it is calculated that 
seven millions of human beings have 
been heretofore sold fromit as slaves 
to different nations, The soil of the 
island is excellent, the climate genial ; 
and large quantities of sugar and silks 
are annually produced. The people 
are a mixed race, but are intelligent 
and good humoured, and murder and 
theft are now unknown among them. 
The King, Ranpama, has an army of 
220,000 men, (which may be called 
militia) and 20,000 of them which are 
as well disciplined, as any troops in 
Europe. ‘Two thousand of them were 
exercised before the British visitors, 
and fired vollies, the word of com- 
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mand being given in English. The 
Governor and his suite, dined with the 
Prince at Foul Point, and his two wives 
did the honours of the table much to 
their satisfaction: and every thing in- 
dicated that they wanted only the pat- 
ronage and attention of the Christian 
World, to becomea wealthy, happy, 
and commercial nation. —Bost. Cent. 

Hayti.—The Rev. Mr. Paul, a mis- 
sionary to Hayti from the Baptist mis- 
sionary society, of Massachusetts, in 
a letter dated at Cape Hayti, August 
6th says, that he has preached several 
times to considerable and attentive 
audiences. He held a monthly con- 
cert of prayer, at which about 150 
persons attended. He found at Cape 
Hayti, eight or ten brethren and sis- 
ters, with whom he proposed celebra- 
ting the Lord’s supper, on the suc- 
ceeding Sabbath. He distributed a 
number of Bibles, aud expected soon 
to organize a bible society at the Cape, 
and another at Port-au-Prince. 


Bethel Society in Calcutta.—A beth- 
el society has been established in Cal- 
eutta, by the missionaries of different 
denominations. It is patronized by 
the Governor General who is its Pres- 
ident. Divine service is performed 
by the missionaries in rotation, every 
Sabbath morning, on board a small 
vessel which has been purchased and 

ermanently moored for the purpose. 

he meetings are well attended by the 
seamen. The captains of all the 
American ships in port mutually agreed 
to send their crews regularly to wor- 
ship on board the Bethel. 

The Foreign Mission School at 
Cornwall, contains thirty four scholars. 
Of these, sixteen are in communion 
withthe church, eight having lately 
made a profession of their faith in 
Christ. We understand that four or 
five others give evidence of a change 
of heart, and probably the remaining 
number are sufficiently enlightened 
to perceive the folly and the sin of pa- 
gan superstitions.— Religious Intell. 


—-— 


Rev. Mr. Sabine’s church, Boston.— 


‘The Congregational Church and So- 


ciety worshiping in Boylston Hall, 
with their pastor, the Rev. James Sa- 
bine, have applied to the Londonderry 
Presbytery to be incorporated with 
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that body. Their request has been 
granted, and they have been organized 
accordingly. 


The American Education Society 
was formed in 1815 ; and received the 
first year, $5000; the 2d 7000; the 
3d 6000; the 4th 1900; the 5th 9000 : 
the 6th 13000; the 7th 17000; the 8th 
and last, 16,962: making the tota] 
amount of receipt, more than $92,000. 
It has assisted 414 Beneficiaries. Fif- 
ty eight have been received during 
the last year. This society originated 
at a meeting of eight young men in 
Boston, July 3d, 1815. 


Thanksgiving.—In Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New-Hampshire, and 
Maine, Nev. 20th. In Connecticut, 
Nov. 27th. In New-York, Dee. 18th. 
Throughout the Presbyterian Church, 
Nov. 6th. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR- 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The Treasurer of the American Bi- 
ble Society acknowledges the receipt 
of $3,579 49, during the month of Oc- 
tober. There have been issued from 
the Depository during the same month, 
3223 Bibles, and 2425 Testaments ; 
value $3477 52. 

The Treasurer of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, acknowledges the receipt of 
$4089 39, during the month preceding 
Oct. 12th. 

The Treasurer of the American Ed- 
ucation Society acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $680 60, during the month of 
October. 

The Treasurer of the American 
Tract Society acknowleges the receipt 
of $326 77, during the month of Octo- 
ber. Of this sum, $160 44 was given 
to constitute Life Memberships. 

The Treasurer of the United For- 
eign Missionary Society acknowledges 
the receipt of $696,26 in the month of 
October. 

The Treasurer of the American So- 
ciety for meliorating the condition of 
the Jews, acknowledges the receipt of 
$335,98 in the month of October. 

The Treasurer of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society of Massachusetts ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $735 from 
Miss Anna Wymen of Maine. 
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@rdinations and Wnstallationsg, 


Aug. 9.—At Cambridge, S. C. Mr. 
Joun RENNIE, was ordained as an 
Evangelist,by the Presbytery of South 
Carolina. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Cater. 

Oct. 8.— Rev. Jarep Reip, was or- 
dained Pastor over the South Church 
and Society in Reading, Mass. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Mr. Ed..ards of An- 
dover. 

Oct. 22.—Rev. Horatio Barp- 
WELL, late Missionary tu Bombay, was 
installed over the Chureh and Society 
in Holden, Mass. as Colleague Pastor 
with Rev. Joseph Avery. Installing 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Rice of Virgina: 


Sermon by Rev. Dr. Woods of Ando- 
ver. 

Nov. 4.—At Middletown, Conn. 
Messrs. Cuoar.es J. Topp, Enocnu 
Hcntineton, Jr. ASHBEL STEELE, 
and Envwarp Ives, were admitted to 
the order of Deacons, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Ransom WarRNER and JAMES 
KerELER, to the order of Priests, by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Brownell. Sermon 
by the Rev, Mr. Croswell of New- 
Haven. 

At Albany, overthe Third Presby- 
terian Church, Rev. JosrerpH Huri- 


BUT. Sermon by Rey. Mr. Sweet- 
man. 











Diew of Public Affairs. 


The Ricarees.—The late unhappy 
affair with the Ricarees terminated, 
like allour wars with the Indian tribes, 
in the devastation of their country, and 
in the accumulation of fresh odium up- 
on their race and name. There are 
many reasons why all charges brought 
against the Indians, should be exemin- 
ed with peculiar scrutiny, before an 
armed force is sent, with fire and 
sword to chastise them. Their accu- 
sers are often interested and unprin- 
cipled persons. They belong in ma- 
ny instances to that class called hunt- 
img men—men who have cast away 
the habits of civilized life, and gone 
into the wilderness, and who have al- 
ways been represented as too aban- 
doned to brook the restraints of a 
civilized and christian community. 
It is, if we may regard the prob- 
abilities of the case, or credit the 
statements of disinterested persons ac- 
quainted with the subject—it is the 
lawless aggressions of such men, that 
occasion those frequent complaints of 
‘ Indian outrages,’ which are reitera- 
ted in all our newspapers, and which 
are sure to bring destruction upon the 
offending tribes. It ought to be re- 
membered too, that we havea _ hered- 
itary prejudice against the Indians, 
which magnifies their offences, and 
prepares us to acquiesce in the severi- 


ty of their punishment. By a sort of 
imputation, we associate with every 
violent act of theirs, a long list of an- 
cient wars and murders, and require 
at the hands of the present generation, 
blood shed in other centuries and by 
other tribes. 

We have been led to these reflec- 
tions by a letter of one of our Indiaa 
agents, In which he gives an account of 
the origin of the quarrel between gen- 
eral Ashley and the Ricarees. We 
give the following extracts. 

* You have nv doubt heard much of 
the late troubles in’ our Indian coun- 
try, probably exaggerated, and all of 
them overwhelming the poor savages 
with “ anathemas and curses vile,” aod 
devoted prayers offered up for their 
extermination, without ene word of 
enquiry as to the cause of the difficul- 
ty ; or one lisp of a suspicion that the 
Whites may have been the aggressors,’ 
‘Situated as I am; unbiassed by any 
of those causes, which induce many 
people to wish to put the poor savages 
in the wrong, I think I can give youa 
pretty correct account of the origin of 
this unhappy dispute. I pass over the 
many, the very many outrages coin- 
mitted on them, by individuals ¢f 
our nation—and, that they are ma 
ny, | appeal toevery Indian Agent 
whom the government has in the 
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country ; and come to the case un- 
der review, merely stopping to state 
one little fact which I have from Ma- 


jor ——,, Indian Agent in our vi- 


cinity. Two Indians had, as is believ- 
ed, been basely murdered by whites, 
while pretecting some cattle that the 
whites had taken—the evidence ne- 
eessary, according to our laws; and, 
on account of the bias in their favour. 
was not sufficient to indict them for 
the offence, and they accordingly es- 
caped unpunished.’ ius 

After alluding to the other injuries 
sustained by the Ricarees, the letter 
proceeds:— 

‘At an interview that took place 
some time after, between the Chief 
and the Agent above named, the Chief 

ut the following questions :— 

“My father, how is it that you 
white men, come and take away our 
horses with impunity; the bones of 
eur brothers and our sons lie bleaching 
before the cabins of the white men, 
erying to us for vengeance, and we can 
get no redress—but if any of our bad 


young men (for we have bad young 


men as well as you) trespiss on you, 
we never hear the last of it, until every 


farthing of the loss is paid.’ 


‘A party of the Missouri Fur Com- 
pany ascending the Missouri, were ac- 
companied by, or were in the compa- 
ny of, a party of the Sioux Indians 
who were at war with the Ricarees,— 
a few of the former who were at some 
distance from the Trading House, fell 


in with some of the latter Indians, and 


were pursued by them ; when on ap- 
proaching the trading house or camp, 
or whatever they please to call the es- 
tablishment, the Americans fired on 
the Ricarees, and killed several, the 
lowest account says two. This I as- 
sert without fear of contradiction, is 
the origin of the affair.’ 

The Ricarees sought redress of 
General Ashley, but received a con- 
temptuous, and menacing reply. It 
was the opinion of one of General A’s. 
own men, that $30 or $40 worth of 
presents would have healed their irri- 
tation and prevented all further diffi- 
culty. ‘ But (says the letter,) for re- 
senting an injury done to their tribe, 


which every nation in the world would 


have resented, they are to be exter- 
minated—and the principal witnesses 
against them are men whose object it 
is, as well as their wish and interest, to 


drive them off their lands, to take their 
game. Let any one who has seen the 
men that Ashley and the Missouri Fur 
Company have sent into the country, 
(I except the leaders,) say whether the 
Indians ought to be judged and punish- 
ed on their evidence alone. 

No, sir, the Indians are a poor, des- 
pised, persecuted race, more sinned 
against than sinning; and unless anoth- 
er Las Casas be raised up by Heaven 
for their defence, the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the place that now 
krows them will know them no more 
forever.” 

The Missouri traders, as if to re- 
move all suspicion of their having been 
the aggressors, intimate as usual, that 
the Indians were incited to hostilities 
by the British traders. If this be true, 
and it is a pretext not always destitute 
of probability, since the British traders 
have the same motives as the Ameri- 
cans, to secure the furs of the Indians 
to themselves exclusively—if it be 
true that the character of the Indian, 
so credulous of the story of his own 
wrongs, is made the instrument of an 
unholy, canibal avarice, the fact ren- 
ders their situation so much the more 
delicate and critical, and so much the 
more requires our commiseration and 
forbearance. In this connexion we 
cannot forbear to introduce a quotation 
from the address of David Brown, as 
amiable young man of the Cherokee 
nation, to the people of Salem. 

* The position in which the natives 
were placed, especially in the revolu- 
tionary war, was not only singular but 
extremeiy dangerous. They wete 
surrounded by foreigners in every 
quarter. For them to be neutral was 
impossible. They had to fight or die. 
But let me not be understood that in 
all cases I justify the natives for their 
conduct. Far from me to speak in fa- 
vour of cruelties and depredations 
committed against the whites. But 
while I condemn the conduct of some 
of my ancestors, while my soul revolts 
from the murder of many innocent 
and Christian people, a silent indigna- 
tion arises within me at the impious 
and savage procedure of Europeaas. 
As things have been in America for 
three hundred years, better would it 
have been had the natives never seen 
even the shadow of a white man.” 

The Indians are a defenceless and 
injured race, and whatever may have 
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been their crimes, their condition 
claims our sympathy. 

Demerara.—The insurrection at 
Demerara mentioned in our last No. 
proves to have been extensive and well 
concerted. Information of the plot 
was communicated by a slave to his 
master only a few hours before it was 
to break out—early enough to apprize 
the whites of their danger, but too late 
to save the devoted slaves from incur- 
riog the punishment of an actual rising. 
Great alarm pervatled in the colony ; 
martial law was proclaimed, and every 
man capable of bearing arms, ordered 
to enrol himself without dele y. The ne- 
groes inthe mean timecommenced their 
operations, by confining the whites on 
nearly fifty plantations, and possessing 
themselves of their arms. Not having 
time to concentrate their forces, they 
were met with, in small and partially 
armed groups, by the military forces of 
the colony, and in various skirmishes (if 
they may he called such) suffered a 
loss of 300 to 500 killed. The insur- 
rection was easily suppressed, and et 
the last dates, a court martial was fin- 
ishing the tragedy by furnishing along 
list for exemplary execution. 

Such is the history of slavery—a se- 
ries of insurrections crushed and pun- 
ished by the violent arm of power ; 
and it needs not the spirit of prophecy 
to predict that such will be its fearful 
history till the master shall groan un- 
der its pressure as feelingly, and pray 
for its removal as earnestly, as the 
slave. Feeble as the efforts of the 
slaves are, and must be for a long time 
to come, they are not without effect. 
They force the subject of slavery upon 
the unwilling attention of its support- 
ers; they powerfully tend to excite at- 
tention and strengthen the desire of free- 
dom among the slaves themselves ; and 
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they hasten on a crisis which all think- 
ing men anticipate, and anticipate with 
a kind of vague, but intense solicitude 
that knows not whether it should de- 
precate or pray for its advancement. 

The negroes on the plantations were 
far more numerous than the whites, 
averaging more than 200 to a planta- 
tion, while the whites were only from 
three to eight persons. They com- 
mitted no atrocities. Freedom = and 
not vengeance, seems to have been 
their object; they wished simply to 
remove frem their necks a galling 
and oppressive weight which they felt 
themselves too weary to sustain longer. 
Two Wesleyan missionaries were ar- 
rested on a suspicion of having instiga- 
ted the slaves to rebellion. 

Slave Ships.—The last Quarterly 
Review states, that in eighteen months 
ending August last, not fewer than 400 
slave ships have departed from the west- 
ern coast of Africa, carrying away up- 
wards of 100,000 slaves. Nearly one 
half were French,the other Portuguese 
vessels. 

Freedom in Chili.—By a decree of 
the Senate of Chili, of the 25th of 
June, says the National Gazette, every 
one born since the year 1811, within 
the territory of the Republic is free— 
every one who treads the soil of the 
Republic is free—and all who have here- 
tofore been slaves are absolutely made 
free from and after passing the decree. 


The ministers of the several mem- 
bers of the Holy Alliance in Switzer- 
land, have required of the Swiss gov- 
ernments that they expel all the politi- 
cal refugees in their territory, and fur- 
nish them with passports only for the 
United States of America, by the way 
of Bremen or Hamburg. A list of 200 
was furnished.—National Gezette. 
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For the Christian Spectator. 


The Hon. Jonn TREADWELL was born 
in Farmington, Conn. Nov. 23, 17485. 
His parents Ephraim and Mary Treadwell 
were highly respected for their piety. By 
them he was early dedicated to God and 
initiated into the priaciples of Christianity; 
was carefully trained to an observance of 
its institutions and moral precepts, and 
formed to habits of industry and economy. 
fn his 18th year he entered Yale-College, 


Vor. V.—No. 12. 84. 





where he was soon distinguished for that 
subriety of character, solidity of mind, and 
firinness of purpose, which characterized 
his subsequent life. Both in classical learn- 
ing and the abstruse sciences, aud more 
especially in the latter, he excelled. Hav- 
ing finished his academical course he com- 
menced the study of law in the office of 
the Hon. Titus Hosmer of Middletown, 
and continued it till he was pronounced 
by that distinguished lawyer well qualified 
for the attoruey’s oath. His design in 
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this part of his education, however, bad 
been only to fit  mself for usefulness as a 
private citizen. For protessiona! life be 
had not supposed himself best qualified, 
nor did his circumstances seem to require 
it. He wasan only son—the expected 
heir of a competent estate—and bis par- 
ents were advanced in years. He there- 
fore never offered himself for examination 
at the bar, but engaged in various occupa- 
tions, with occasional reading at home. 
At the commencement in Yale College he 
was invited to the office of tutor, which 
he declined. In November following he 
was married to a daughter of Mr. Joseph 
Pomeroy, a branch of an ancient and rese 
pectable family of Northampton. It was 
about three years afterwards and by means 
of the sudden death of an engaging daugh- 
ter, his first, and at that time, his only 
child, that be was led to make a public 
protession of religion. There is reason to 
believe, however, that loug before this he 
had become pious. From early youth he 
had been impressed with a conviction of 
his natural depravity, and of the trath of 
the Gospel. During his collegiate years 
his impressions had become more deep 
and affecting ; and from such records of 
his life as remain, he appears at this time 
to have entertained a wavering belief of 
his having become reconciled to God. 
But it was vot till his 27th year, and then 
with a trembling heart, under the severe 
dispensation which has been mentioned, 
and which,in his view reproved his neglect, 
that he made a public profession of histaith. 

His opinions on all important subjects 
were remarkably the result of bis own de- 
liberations. He was not satisfied merely 
with knowing the conclusion of other men, 
nor rash in forming bis own; but baving 
established them on what be perceived to 
be a sure basis, they were uniformly main- 
tained. In this manner were formed bis 
sentiments on the subjects of religion He 
had been educated to venerate (he Scrip- 
tures asthe word of God, but he early 
subjected the question of their divine au- 
thority to arigid enquiry. He had been 
taught from childhood the doctrines which 
constituted the main articles of his final 
belief. But with respect to these it was 
his settled maxim to call oo man father 
npon earth. Having satisfied himse f of the 
divine inspiration of the Seriptures, he 
critically and patiently studied them with 
the direct view of discovering the truth, 
In this manner he became thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of the system of 
doctrines called Calvinistic, or the doc- 
trines oi grace. In this system he was af- 
te, wards further enlightened and confiem- 
ed by acareful and extensive reading of 
the writings of President Edwards and 
other divines of the day. 

At this time bis plans of life seem to 
bave embraced nothing hey od those of a 
private cilizen. But, scarcely were his 
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domestic and economical arrangements 
completed, when the revolutionary strug- 
gle of the American Colonies commenced, 
and he was called to that career of pu >iic 
service for which Divine Providence dq 
designed and qualified him. He early imbi- 
bed the principles of the revoiution, and 
in the autumn of 1776, in the 32d year of 
his life he was chosen a representative of 
the townto the General Assembly ; and 
by successive elections, from that time till 
1785, he was continually, with the excep- 
tion of one session, a meinber of the house. 
He was then elected one of the assistants; 
and to this office was annually chosen till 
1798, when he was appointed Lieut. Gov- 
ernor. Inthe autumn of 1809, on the de- 
cease of Gov. Trumbuil, he was chosen by 
the legislature to the office of Governor, 
and by arenewal of the appointment at 
their session in May, he continued in the 
discharge of the high duties of that office, 
tle following year. At this time he had 
been twenty years judge of the court of 
probate ; three years, judge of the county 
court; twenty years, a judge in the su- 
preme court oferrors; and nineteen years 
one of the fellows of the Corporation of 
Yale College. The greater part of this 
time he was also one of the prudential 
committee of that Corporation,and took a 
zealous part in the various measures by 
which the seminary was improved, and 
has become the distinguishing ornament 
and glory of the State. Among other pub- 
lic employments, it also deserves a par- 
ticular mention that he bad an early agen- 
cyin negoviating the sale of the New 
Connecticut lands, and in constituting 
from the sale, our school fund. Having 
in connexion with others accomplished 
that leborious, diffien!It and responsible 
trust,he was appointed one of the board of 
managers, and in this office was continued 
til! 1810, when, by a different arrange- 
ment, it was superceded. He drew the 
bill for the application of the fund, and is 
probably to be considered more directly 
than any other person, the father of that 
system of education in this state, which 
has been the subject of extensive adm ra- 
tion, anda principal incitement to several 
ofthe other states, in the adoption of a 
Similar provision. In these various offices 
his reputation was above the reach of ca- 
lusony. He was never suspected of par- 
liality, duplicity, or a time serving policy. 
He was known to act uprightly and with a 
sincere desire to promote the public good. 
He was acknowledged to act intelligently 
as well as uprightly. Probably no mas 
was better acquainted with the internad 
policy of the State; and having begun his 
fostering care over it when it was in the 
cradle of its independent existence, and 
been almost exclusively devoted to its 
concerns, in offices so various, and some 
of them so important, for a period of thirty 
five years, he contributed to its order and 
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improvement, ina degree, which, in other 

eriods and circumstances, would have 
been hardly possible for any man. To him 
it is especially indebted for the perfecting 
of its system of laws; and many of its insti- 
tutions bear,and we trust willlong bear,the 
impression of his forming hand. His name 
will not stand emblazoned with those of 
the herves of the world on the list of fame, 
but it is written on high with those of the 
ésjust” men who have “ruled in the fear of 
God,” and is engraven on the hearts of 
the wise andthe good to whom his light 
was “asthe morning when the sun riseth, 
even a morning without clouds.’’ 

But we are yet to view this excellent 
ma: in another sphere. In the Church 
of God, his labours were not the least im- 
portant. Asa member of the church in 
Farmington, those who have been com- 
panions of his course can best appreciate 
his usefulness. More than twenty years 
he was a deacon of that church, and while 
he sustained the highest dignities of the 
stele, he did not decline the ordinary du- 
ties of that office ; but remarked that ‘‘he 
should be well satisfied with it, could he 
be conscious that he honoured the office 
as much as the office honoured him.’’ 
Of Ecclesiastical Councils, he was a 
frequent and useful member. Of the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut, he 
was one of the original Trustees; of 
these Trustees he was the first chairman ; 
and this station by successive appoint- 
ments, he continued to fill, till, on account 
of advanced years, he declined a re-ap- 
pointment. He was also one of the Com- 
missioners who formed the Constitution of 
the Ainerican Board for Foreign Missions, 
aud devised the measures for effeciuating 
the important object of their commission, 
Of that board he was the first president, 
and in this office he continued till his 
death which occurred on the 18th of last 
August. How various were bis labors! 
How extended was his usefulness. To 
have lived in such a day was 4 privilege. 
To have lived in such a manner was 
grace indeed! In reviewing bis course 
we are naturally reminded of the inspired 
dectaration, “it is not in man that walketh 
to direct his steps.’’ Public lite was no 

art of his original plan. Hehada native 
self-difidence, which rendered the pros- 
pect of promotion rather unwelcome than 
pleasing Though he uniformly found his 
powers so far equal to the stations assign- 
ed him, that he filled them with ease and 
repulation; yet till the very close of his 
public action, he preferred a continuance 
in the offices be held, to the more elevated 
in prospect. By a series of appointments 
which he neither sought, nor could have 
originally expected, he was led “in a path 
Which he knew not.” 

In the life of this great and good man 
we are furnished with another example of 
‘le success of persevering intellectual ef- 
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fort. His first attempts at classical learn- 
ing, were, at least in his own view, rather 
discouraging than flattering. His percep- 
lions were not quick ; bis imagination was 
not brilliant; bis memory was not un- 
commonly retentive. His attainments 
were rather tbe result of patient investiga- 
tion and laborious thought, than of rapid 
glances and single efforts of mind. But 
he was ardent and persevering in bis par- 
suit of objects which his judgment approv- 
ed; he was thorough tm his investigation 
of the subjects which ke examined; he 
frequently reviewed the ground which he 
had possessed ; and thus while the clear- 
ness of his conceptions rewarded his toil, 
they rendered his future acquisitions con- 
tinually more easy and delightful. Prob- 
ably the native texture of bis mind was 
more than commonly adapted to clearness 
of discernment and strength of reasoning, 
but it was in the manner just described 
that he early became respectable in clas- 
sical learning and in legal science. [tf was 
by the same habits continued through all 
his folluwing years, that he acquired bis 
singular power of distinguishing truth 
and equity amidst the subtleties of deceit 
and the coverings of wrong. Mathemat- 
ical science employed a poition of his 
stucy through life, be frequently renewed 
his acquaintance with the classies; and 
one of the favorite employments of his 
leisure hours was that of writing on some 
of tbe most important truths of revealed 

religion. lathe midst of numerous pub- 
lic engagements he furvished several in- 
teresting articles for the religious periodt- 
cal publications of the day, and in lits la- 
fer years, principally tor his own enter- 
tainmeot and improvement, be wrote a 
se ies of Theological essays which are 

still preserved. It was by such discipline, 

with no splendid library, and no advanta- 

ges above what thousands of his cotempo- 

raries enjoyed, that his mind was (ormed, 

and that, as the result, he united in him- 

self, in a perfection rarely found, the 
characters of a jurist, a civilian, and a 
divine. : 

In the life of Gov. Treadwell, we have 
also a striking example of the trumph of 
intellectnaland moral greatnessover some 
of the most dreaded obstacles to eminence. 
He had no superior advantages ol virih, of 
patronage, of personal appearance, or of 
courtly address. He tad nv peculiar power 
of delighting the social circle with the spor- 
tiveness of fancy,nor ot swaying the public 
assemblies by eloquence ol appeal, Iu short 
he was not in the common import of the 
term, a popularman. He was not formed 
either in his consiitutional mould, or in 
his habits of life to be popular. But such 
was his inteilectual power and moral 
worth, that he rose superior to these dis- 
advantages and altained a inerited distine- 
tinction among the eminent and useful 
men of his day. His life has also turnish- 
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ed an instructive illustration of the pow- 
er of evang: lical faith to sustain the con- 
stancy and peace ofthe mind in trying vi- 
cissitudes. It was to him among the 
most painfal circunstances of that change, 
in the political habits of the State, by 
which he was discontinued in the last 
and hig'iest office with which it had hon- 
ored him, thet, by his previons resigna- 
tion of his other offices, as being, in 
public opinion incompatible with this, he 
was thrown out of the emcloyments with 
which had been associated the habits of 
his lite. After more than thirty years of 
public service, he at once found himself io 
a condition of vacancy as to any single 
object of a worldly nature to animate his 
exertions. Besides this distressing cir- 
cumstauce, he experienced a series of be- 
reavements and other domestic afflictions 
which rarely falls to the lot of any single 
individual. But throughout these scenes, 
his tortitude was unshaken, his meekuess 
Was scarcely roffled, and even bis usual 
cheerfulness, was with few interruptions, 
preserved. Nor could his equanimity be 
ascribed to a defect of natural sensibility. 
Nothing could be reore false than the im- 
pression ihat he was sicical His intimate 
acyuatintances were often witnesses of an 
ardour in tis aff ctions, and a susceptibil- 
ity of feeling, proportioned to the strength 
of his apprehensions. Butthey alsoknew 
bis confidence in God; his adoring views 
of the divine goverment; his unfeigned 
humanity and filial submission. 

In the ordinary scenes, as well as on the 
great occasions of life, his piety shone with 
stealy lustre. His attendance upon di- 
Vine ordinances was uniform and exempla- 
ry. ‘The retired circle for devotion and 
religious communication, as well as the 
public assembly, could command his pres- 
ence, and awaken the strongest feelings of 
hissoul. Familiar as divine truth was to 
his contemplations, he was always enter- 
tained, and often melted, even under the 
most plain and unadorned exhibition of it. 
In the intercourse of social and relative 
life, the same exalted virtue was conspicu- 
ous He could safely appeal to all who 
knew him, that “in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not by fleshly wisdom, but by 
the grace of God, he had his conversation 
in the world.” ‘They could have no doubt 
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[Duc. 
that his declarations, his professions and 
his conduct, were the true index of his 
heart. He sought no disguise, for he was 
conscious that he needed none. 

His closing scene was eminently peace- 
ful. For several of the last years, it had 
been apparent to his near friends, that he 
had been fast ripening for glory. His ma- 
ny leisure hours had been almost entirely 
devoted to spiritual coutempiations and ex- 
ercises, and the interchange of kind affec- 
tions. He had appeared to have but lit- 
tle relish for any reading except the Scrip- 
tures; and h's partiality for the New Tes- 
tament, and in the original language, was 
retained to the last. His impressions of 
divine truth had become apparently more 
deep; hits christian sympathies more ten- 
der; and his general character adorned 
with a more soft and engaging lustre. 
This was particularly manifest in his last 
illness, Seized with a distressing malady 
about a week before his death, when his 
constitution was remarkably unimpaired 
for his years, he anticipated a_ painful 
death. His love of life, and his attach- 
meat to his friends, never appeared strong- 
er than then; nor was he ever more se- 
rene in prospeet of any event, than he 
now appeared in prospect of death.— 
Though frequently his bodily pain was 
great, a by-stander would scarcely suspect 
it, either from his appearance, or, unless he 
was directly questioned concerning it, from 
his conversation. The foundation of his 
hope was sufficiently expressed in the de- 
claration, “ Had I not a better righteous- 
ness than my own, I must fall,”-—and his 
prevalent state of feeling, in this, * I hope 
I can say, the will of the Lord be done,”— 
and, after a short pause, “[ think I[ can 
say from the bottom of my heart, the will 
of the Lord be done.” And at another 
time, ‘* Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory.’’ God was his re- 
fuge. The will of God was the consoi:- 
tion, the solace, the end of his life; and the 
same will was the centre to which his 
thoughts and feelings inclined in death. 
And now, with more exulting joy, and 
loftier strains,we doubt not, he repeats the 
ascriptions, ‘* Thine, O Lord, is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, forev- 
er. 
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Ex rata.—Page 544, col. 1, line 45, for desire read derive; p. 546, c. 1, 1. 65, before ez- 
cepting, insert and; p. 546, c¢. 1, 1. 37, convert the semi-colon into a comma ; p. 646, c. 2, 
1. 29. for clenastic read Acrostic; p.598, c. 1,1. 11, for emotion read commotion; p. 596. 


c. 2,1. 11, for clement read clamant. 
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THE object of the Christian Spectator, as stated in a for- 
mer Prospectus, is, “‘to command by its talent and literary 
merit, the respect and attention of intelligent readers in all 
parts of our country; to animate and instruct christians by 
experimental and practical exhibitions of the doctrines of 
grace, and to present its readers with a luminous epitome of 
Literary and Religious Intelligence.” 

How far this object has been accomplished, our read- 
ers will judge. It is not our design now to speak of the 
merits of the Christian Spectator. We will only say that its 
friends have been gratified to see it constantly enlarging the 
sphere of ts usefulness, and steadily advancing its reputa- 
tion, both in our own Country and in Europe ; that the pens 
of able and pious men are pledge ‘d for its support ; and that 
gentlemen at a distance, along with their volusitary commu- 
nications for its pages, have sent us the assurances of their 
cordial approbation of the work. 

‘T'o those who have watched the prevailing taste and ha- 
bits of the age, the utility of such a work as the Christian 
Spectator has been at no period, more apparent than at the 
present. While they have rejoiced to see tumerous publi- 
cations springing up to difluse religious intelligence through 
every part of our country. they have also been concerned to 
notice an increasing thirst for news, and a veneral habit of 
loose, desultory reading, calculated to cherish a kind of su- 
perticial piety, and to create a distaste for those deep, prac- 
tical subjects. which are “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction. for instruction in righteousness.”’ 

But these are not the views with which we wish chiefly to 
impress our readers, and the trends of truth generally. 
Unhappily, we have a stronger argument—a higher claim 
upon their patronage. ‘The present ave is not more remark- 
able for the multitude of its religious periodical works, than 
for another class of publications which have risen up to dis- 
seminate error. In proportion as the followers of the Re- 
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deemer have, recently, been awakened to the great subject 
of spreading abroad his gospel, its declared enemies and its 
insidious friends have been excited to an eflort, equally 
vigorous, systematic, and constant, to assail it in all its fun- 
damental and peculiar doctrines. And while newspapers, 

and pamphlets of a humbler class, which by monstrous carica- 
tures labelied with the names of great and good men—names 
remembered only with the Reformation—while these are 
scattered witha gratuitous hand, at the doors of cottages, by 
the wayside, andinthe bar-room, to mislead the ignorant, the 
fountains of learning have been poisoned, and the vague and 
unsettled doctrines of philosophy, ‘falsely so called,” are 
going forth with the all-pervading spirit of literature, amon 

the higher classes of the community, to produce their baleful 
effects wherever the refinements of education and taste have 
opened a door for their reception. 

We know indeed that God will accomplish his own pur- 
poses; that his truth is great and will prevail. But in the 
system of means through which this result is to be expected, 
we cannot but regard such a work as the Christian Specta- 
tor, as occupying a highly important place. Of the great 
mass of our religious publications the object is simply to dif- 
fuse intelligence. 1n this way they do the church an excel- 
lent service ; but they oppose no effectual barrier to its ene- 
mies; they are neither calculated nor intended to avert 
the shafis with which our faith is assailed from every quar- 
ter. 

There is one other consideration which we wish particu- 
larly to urge upon the public notice. The ablest magazines 
which have been undertaken in our country have had no 
permanency. After being supported for a time, with lauda- 
ble efforts and great sacrifices on the part of their conduc- 
tors, they have successively languished and disappeared— 
not because there is no demand for such publications, but 
because it is the unhappy characteristic of our country to 
divide its patronage among a multiplicity of similar under- 

takings. Is not the remark applicable, not merely to pe- 
riodical works, but to almost all objects of public utility, that 
they have been supported, if supported at all, by local par 
tialities and a love of novelty, rather than by anything like a 
concentration of national feeling and national patronage. 

The advantage of a stngle publication which shall enjoy a 
general circulation, over others of a limited sphere, however 
numerous or well conducted, is hardly to be estimated. In 
this, as in every other case, the influence of numbers im- 
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parts a character and a stability to the object which it can 
derive from no other source. Able writers love to conitri- 
bute to the pages of such a work ; and the consideration that 
their communications will be read by thousands, calls forth 
their highest efforts. 

In fine, diverting our minds as much as possible from all 
views of a private or local nature, and looking only at the 
peculiarities of the age and country in which we live, we do 
think that some one publication, which shall unite the talents 
and the patronage of all who revere the great doctrines of 
the Bible, and which shail, by its deep christian spirit, by its 
judicious and able exhibitions of divine truth, and by its 
literary merit, command the attention of intelligent readers 
in all parts of our country, is in the highest degree desirable, 
not to say imperiously demanded, by the exigencies of the 
American church. 

The Christian Spectator has now been before the public 
five years. It has been supported, not without sacrifices, till 
it has acquired a reputation and a patronage which promise 
to give it permanency. It has been our aim to render it, as 
far as could be done, acceptable and useful to all classes of 
readers, We feel it our duty ina particular manner, to so- 
licit the aid of Christian Ministers in promoting its circula- 
tion ; and viewing as we do the important connexion between 
the extent of its circulation and the degree of its usefulness, 
we cannot forbear to recommend it to general patronage. 

‘To such as have not been familiar with the pages of the 
Christian Spectator, we present the following specification 
of its 

CONTENTS. 
1. Religious Communications. 

I}. Miscellaneous Communications. 

II]. Reviews and brief notices of New Publications. 

IV. Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 

V. List of New Publications. 

VI. Religious Intelligence,—giving as far as_ practicable 
condensed views of all the benevolent operations 
of the day. This department it is hoped may 
not only be interesting to the monthly reader. 
but valuable hereafter as a record of events. 

VII. Donations to Benevolent Institutions. 

VIII. Ordinations and Installations. 

IX. View of Public Affairs. 

X. Obituary Notices. 
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4 
TERMS. 


The Numbers shall be issued on the Ist day of every 
month, and shall contain an average of fifty-six octavo pages. 

The price of the work is $3 per annum, payable in ad- 
vance, or before the publication of the ¢th Number. Indi- 
vidual subscribers, who withhold payment for the volume 
until the publication of the last number, will be charged 
$3 50. 

Persons, who become responsible for twenty five copies 
and above, will be allowed a discount of one third ; for ten 
copies and under twenty-five, one fourth; for over three 
copies and under ten, one sivth. 

No subscriptions are taken for a less term than a year; and 
if notice of discontinuaace is not given before the issuing of 
the last number, subscribers will be considered as responsible 
for the succeeding year. No person will be at liberty to 
discontinue the work, till al! arrears are paid up. 

hEo— 

POSTAGE.—Each number of this work contains three 
and a half sheets ; and the postaGe to any place in the Uni- 
ted States caunot exceed - - 7 cents a number. 

Under 100 miles, - 1 do. do. 
Under 50 miles, - + do. do. 
L<e—- 

Persons holding subscription papers are requested to re- 
turn the number and names of their subscribers, before the 
Ist day of January next, by mail or otherwise, to the Pus- 
LISHER, SHERMAN Converse; to whom orders for the work 
may be addressed. 

New-Haven, Nov. 5, 1823. 
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